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An Important Page 


FICTION 


TIME IS WHISPERING 
By Elizabeth Robins. 


One of the most successful 
novels of the season—a romance 
of mature tove and a colorful 
commentary on the fine arts of 
living. $2.00 


MY FRIEND FROM 
LIMOUSIN 


By Jean Giraudoux. 


The 1922 Balzac Prize winner. 
A. story of subtle humor and 
charm such as only a French 
writer can create. About a 
strange case of loss of memory. 

$2.00 


UNDERTOW 
By Henry K. Marks. 


A thoroughly modern novel in 
which the day dreams of escape 
from reality become almost a 
vice with the characters. By 
the author of that striking 
book “ Peter Middleton.” $2.00 


WITHIN THESE WALLS 


By Rupert Hughes. 


An epic of New York—*“ It is 
Mr. Hughes’s best novel. I am 
inelined to think that is the-best 
American book of its type.” 
Thomas L, Masson in the Inter- 
national Book Review. $2.00 


WEST OF THE WATER 
TOWER 
By Homer Troy. 


“Given his environment, Guy 
Plummer is quite as_ truly 
painted as was, say, Hardy’s 
Jude the Obscure or Angel 
Clare. An American novel to be 
proud of.” New York Times. 

$2.00 


THE SHAME DANCE 


By Wilbur Daniel Steele. 


“Wilbur Daniel Steele is the 
greatest writer of the short 
story that we have here in 
America today.” Wilbur Need- 
ham in the Chicago Hvening 
Post. This is the collection of 
Steele’s stories. $2.00 


Harper & Brothers 
Established 1817 


Publishers of Books and of Harpers Magazine 





of Fine New Books 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN DRAMA. _ From the 
Beginning to the Civil War. 


By Arthur Hobson Quinn. 


A fascinating, hitherto unwrit- 
ten chapter of American de- 
velopment. $4.00 


EUROPE AND 
ELSEWHERE 
By Mark Twain. 


Appreciation by Brander 
Matthews and Introduction by 
Albert Bigelow Paine. 
A collection of hitherto un- 
published articles by Mark 
Twain, varying from the ac- 
count of a loafing, sunny trip 
down the Rhone to the story of 
Eve’s first experience with 
death after the banishment. 
$2.25 


MARK TWAIN’S SPEECHES 


Edited by Albert Bigelow 
Paine. 


The final and authentic collec- 
tion of the most amusing Ameri- 
can speeches ever delivered. 
Trade edition, cloth, crown 8vo. 
$2.25; Library edition, uniform 
with “ Letters” and “ Biog- 
raphy.” $3.00 


THE BOOK OF MY YOUTH 


By Hermann Sudermann. 


“Sudermann: sees the forces 
which shaped his early years in 
their exact significance, and in 
consequence his narrative has 
an emotional and intellectual 
solidarity which are as rare as 
they are captivating.” The 
Dial. $2.25 


THE STORY OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A 
YOUTH 

By Ernst Haeckel. 


The autobiography of one of the 
greatest of modern philosophers 
told in delightful, naive letters 
to his parents. “ Important, 
brilliant, sincere.” New York 
Times, $3.00 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN SHORT 
STORY 

By Fred Lewis Pattee. 


The definitive history of that 
form of writing in which 
America is preeminent, $2.50 


ECONOMICS OF MARKET- 

ING AND ADVERTISING 

By W. D. Moriarty, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


A comprehensive analysis of the 
heart of modern eee: a 
3.50 


THE REPUBLICS OF LATIN 
AMERICA 


By Prof. P. A. Martin, 
Stanford University and 
Prof. H. G. James, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


The only book in which an ac- 
count of the Governments of the 
South American states can be 
obtained. Their history is also 
briefly treated. $3.50 


HARPER’S FRENCH 
ANTHOLOGY 


By E. H. Sirich and F. B. 
Barton, University of 
Minnesota. 


Original French selections ar- 
ranged to show the movements 
in French Literature. $2.50 


PEAKS OF SHALA 
By Rose Wilder Lane. 


Here one sees the most pictur- 
esque and unsophisticated eople 
now left in Europe. ne of 
the most fascinating ia divert- 
ing books of travel in strange 
ene of the last five years.” 
an Francisco Journal. $3.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
MODERN COMMON- 
WEALTH 


By Prof. A. N. Holcombe, 
Harvard University. 


An important discussion of the 
nature of the modern state, the 
purposes of its existence, its 
fundamental origins and _ its 
fields of future development. 


GIRTH CONTROL 
By Henry T. Finck. 


A new method of reducing 
weight which calls for no self- 
denial, but allows you to eat 
anything and as much as you 
please while enjoying your 
meals far more than before. 
Many menus, $1.75 


49 Fast 33" Street 
New York. N. Y. 


Formerly atjFranklin Square, New sik 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Andante 


The tempo at which President 
Coolidge is conducting the affairs of 
office, was indicated by the results of 
his first full week in the executive 
offices. Tuesday and Friday are the 
regular days for Cabinet meetings. 
On the first Tuesday the Cabinet as- 
sembled (except for Secretary Mellon 
who had not yet returned from 
Europe). Problems were laid be- 
fore the President. Afterwards an of- 
ficial group of policies was announced 
—collection of all Allied debts owed 
to the U. S., no special session 
of Congress, all practical help for the 
farmers, economy in government, re- 
stricted immigration, any possible aid 
to Europe without entanglement in 
the reparations muddle, gratification 
at the possibility of recognizing 
Mexico, continuance of the present 
Cabinet in office. The only note- 
worthy part of the entire announce- 
ment was the absence of any refer- 
ence to the World Court. 

After this announcement there was 
silence. Friday came and the Cabi- 
net was scheduled to meet again. It 
did not, President Coolidge was still 
considering the results ‘of the first 
meeting—a typical example of the 
President’s deliberation before speak- 
ing or acting. 

This should not be taken to mean, 
however, that the President only sat 
and “ caleulated.” He saw Cabinet 
members individually and many other 
important officers. Much of his time 
was taken up with conferences. Much 
went into the President’s head. Little 
went to the information of the public. 


The “ Boys” 

On the day of his first Cabinet 
meeting President Coolidge had also 
his first group meeting with news- 
paper correspondents. These meet- 
ings are a regular component of a 
President’s life, and they are of no 
little importance. The President may 
act’ in a multitude of ways, but for 
the public what the President does 


is what the press representatives write 
that he does. 

The procedure of one of these press 
conferences at the present time is 
about as follows: The correspondents 
send to the President in advance and 
in writing the questions which they 
wish him to answer. At the proper 
time twice a week the correspondents 
assemble, 50 or 100 of them, in the 
President’s office. He exercises the 
privilege of answering: only such 
questions as he cares to. Much of 
what he says is confidential and never 
printed. He gives the correspon- 
dents more information than they are 
allowed to print, in order that they 
may draw no mistaken conclusions in 
writing such matter as is to become 
public knowledge. As a rule it is also 
not permissible to quote the Presi- 
dent directly. Information promul- 
gated by correspondents as “trom an 
authoritative source ” may well be an 
indirect quotation of the President. 
On the other hand “a spokesman at 
the White House” who ordinarily 
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gives out the official version of what 
happens at Cabinet meetings, is usual- 
ly Secretary Hughes. 

In the first meeting with the Presi- 
dent the correspondents had a sur- 
prise. Instead of being reticent Mr. 
Coolidge was frank and outspoken— 
full of humor. He spoke with self- 
confidence. He discussed the ques- 
tions brought up directly, suecinetly. 
His tone of voice if not commanding 
was at least full of assurance. He 
ended with a few humorous remarks 
and the correspondents (“hard-boiled 
news gatherers”) applauded. It was 
a distinct success for the new Presi- 
dent. 


C. Bascom Slemp 

President Coolidge’s first act of 
any importance was the appointment 
of his Secretary (Time, August 20). 
It brought on the President the 
first criticism which he has received 
on his Presidential conduct. The 
points made against Mr. Secretary 
Slemp, former Congressman from 
Virginia, were: 

1) That he was appointed for 
political reasons—to round up South- 
ern delegates for Mr. Coolidge in the 
next Republican National Conven- 
tion. 

2) That he is a “Lily White” 
politician who is trying to make the 
Republican organization in the South 
white, by divorcing it from the Negro 
element with which Republicanism 
has been much associated in the 
South. 

3) That he has been accused, not 
without reason, of selling appoint- 
ments, if not for his private gain, at 
least for the Party purse. 

4) That his name is C. Bascom 
Slemp. 

In favor of Mr. Slemp’s appoint- 
ment it was said: 


1) That it marks the occupation of 
the office of Presidential Secretary by 
a man who is himself a figure, not the 
appointment of a mere overseer of 
clerks, maker of engagements—that 
it is a return to the policy of Presi- 
dents Wilson, Taft and Roosevelt as 
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opposed to that of President 
Harding. 

2) That a political appointment is 
highly to be favored as the only im- 
mediate means of lightening the work 
ot the Chief Executive by removing 
from his shoulders much of the work 
that comes from being head of his 


Party. 


THE CABINET 
Andrew Mellon Returns 


Mr. -Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, was the last of the Hard- 
ing Cabinet to appear in Washing- 
ton to report to the new President. 
He had been abroad “for pleasure,” 
but incidentally had picked up a bit 
of information. On reaching Wash- 
ington the Secretary went into a 
long conference with President Cool- 
idge. It was announced that Mr. 
Mellon would remain in the Cab- 
inet. 

Mr. Mellon came back with the 
information that the Ruhr oceupa- 
tion was a great depressant on the 
economic situation of Europe, that 
France gained nothing by it, that it 
might result in the breaking up of 
the German Republic into several 
petty states, that the mark would 
probably never return to par (but 
might be stabilized), that France 
seemed prosperous. The Secretary 
doubtless had more valuable and de- 
tailed information for the President, 
but it was not for the ears of press 


or public, 
Filipino Finance 


Further reasons why the War De- 
partment is little likely to heed the 
demand of the Philippine Independ- 
ence Comn.ission (Timr, Aug. 6) 
for the removal of Governor Gen- 
eral Wood came to light. They have 
to do principally with Filipino 
finance. W. Cameron Forbes, speak- 
ing at the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics illuminated part of the sit- 
uation. The rest was lit up by Gen- 
eral Wood himself in a report just 
published. 

Mr. Forbes is especially well qual- 
ified to speak on the Philippine sit- 
uation because of service in the Phil- 
ippine Government from 1904 to 1913 
—as a member of the Philippine 
Commission, as Secretary of Com- 
merce and Police, as Vice Governor, 
as Governor General. In 1921 he 
was also commissioned by President 
Harding to investigate Philippine 
conditions in collaboration with Gen- 
eral Wood (before the latter’s ap- 
pointment as Governor General). 

Republican Mr. Forbes criticized 


severely Democratic Mr. Harrison 
(whose Administration came _ be- 
tween that of Forbes and that of 
Wood) because the latter “gave 
Filipino politicians power which they 
abused.” A Government railroad 
was formed and the President of 
the Senate became President of the 
road, The railroad was so bungled 
that the gentleman had to retire from 
his second post. A _ Philippine 
National Bank was set up. But 
since an auditor examined its books, 
its President has been in jail. Mr. 
Forbes concluded that the Filipinos 
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WILLIAM CAMERON FORBES 
“The Philippines need a firm hand ”’ 


need not independence but a firm 
hand to guide them. 

General Wood’s disclosure tended 
to confirm this opéra bouffe concep- 
tion of insular politics. On Feb. 
16, 1923, General Wood sent to 
the Philippine Legislature a message 
dealing principally with the Philip- 
pine National Bank. The Legislature 
never heard the Governor’s words 
because the Quezon-Osmena group 
which controls the Legislature quietly 
suppressed the message. Lately 
members of the Democratic (min- 
ority) Party began to agitate for a 
disclosure of the message which they 
had never seen. Finally General 
Wood published it. 

It deals with several reports of 
financial experts on the condition of 
the Philippine National Bank. The 
story is briefly that in six years of 
operation the bank lost $37,000,000, 


including the Government’s entire in- 
vestment in stock (98% of the 
whole), and including $15,000,000 of 
the Government’s deposit of 
$24,000,000. Furthermore, behind 
#41,000,000 of deposits and 
$15,000,000 of circulating notes the 
bank has almost no reserves. These 
losses were achieved by arrant spec- 
ulation, so that the bank now has on 
its hands several defunct businesses 
and large quantities of “ frozen” 
assets. If the bank had been a 
private institution it would have been 
closed long ago. Parts of the ex- 
perts’ reports, dealing with question- 
able loans in which certain politicians 
were involved, are said to have been 
suppressed in the message so that 
General Wood could not be accused 
of playing local polities. It ineluded, 
however, the statement by examiners 
that the bank had been operated “in 
violation of every principle which 
prudenee, intelligence and even hon- 
esty could dictate.” It was recom- 
mended that the bank be liquidated. 

General Wood gave out this mes- 
sage to the press. Only one paper 
published it. The others, probably 
under the Quezon-Osmena domina- 
tion, kept an impressive silence. The 
Herald (Quezon’s own paper) de- 
clared that it would have to consult 
its lawyer before taking a chance of 
becoming a party to “the concerted 
action evidently designed to de- 
stroy the credit of the Philippine 
National Bank.” 


Cuba 

The Latin races like their food and 
their politics highly seasoned. Just 
at present Secretary of State Hughes 
and President Coolidge are tasting 
the Cuban dish and finding it a bit 
too “hot.” There are two matters in 
question. One is the recent lottery 
bill (Time, Aug. 13); the other is 
the Tarafa railroad bill. 

The Troubles. Several months ago 
Cuba floated a loan of $50,000,000 in 
the U. 8. with the understanding that 
certain reforms would be carried out. 
The lottery was scheduled for a clean- 
up. But when the loan was consum- 
mated the lottery was not reformed 
or abolished. It was made worse. 
This lottery is a Government institu- 
tion. Thirty per cent. of the sales 
are appropriated by the Government 
as revenue. Seventy per cent. are 
distributed in prizes. Drawings are 
held three times a month; about 
35,000 tickets are sold for which the 
Government gets $19.40 a piece; the 
first prize is $100,000 and smaller 
prizes are so distributed that about 
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one ticket in 20 wins. Agencies are 
supposed to resell these tickets for 
$21. Instead the tickets are resold 
for $25 or even $30. This is why the 
agencies are a source of graft. There 
were formerly about 1,000 agencies, 
each worth $200 or $300 a month. 
The number of agencies was recently 
increased by the Cuban Congress to 
2,000. These posts are an excellent 
bit of patronage for the President 
and the party in power. It was the 
recent increase of the number of 
agencies and consequent graft which 
occasioned the summoning of the 
American Ambassador, General 
Crowder, to Washington. 

The other trouble is of even more 
recent origin. It was occasioned by 
the passage of the Tarafa railroad 
bill by the Cuban House of Repre- 
sentatives. This bill provides for a 
holding company to operate the con- 
solidated railroads of Cuba, and for 
the closing of 47 “ private” or sub- 
ports and the operation of only 25 
public seaports. There are many 
sugar companies which own their 
own railroads, and export sugar 
from their own ports. About 
one-third of the Cuban sugar crop is 
handled in this way and about 85% 
of Cuban sugar companies are owned 
by Americans. The Tarafa Bill 
would require that private ports 
be used only when reached over 
the consolidated railways or by ship- 
ment over the sugar companies’ 
roads with a graduated tax of from 
five to twenty cents per hundred- 
weight on the sugar shipped—a tax 
that the sugar companies say is pro- 
hibitive. The sugar companies and 
certain copper interests in like posi- 
tion are protesting at Washington 
that the Tarafa Bill is confiseatory 
and are asking intervention. It hap- 
pens that the Cuban public railroads 
are also owned in large part by 
Americans. The railroad companies 
would profit by the bill. So their 
representatives are also in Washing- 
ton, protesting against the sugar com- 
panies’ protest. Colonel José Miguel 
Tarafa, author of the bill, sailed for 
this country to present his side of 
the case, in support of the railroad 
companies. Colonel Tarafa is himself 
a large capitalist reported to have 
a considerable interest in both sugar 
and railroads, but his sugar interests 
are not such as to be injured by the 
bill. The State Department meanwhile 
considered the question of whether 
the bill can legally be regarded as 
confiscatory and asked President 
Zayas of Cuba to have the Cuban 
Senate delay action. At Senor 
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ZAYAS, Sr. 


His son is responsible to him alone 


Zayas’ request the Senate tabled the 
bill until hearings could be held. 

The Significance. The high art of 
politics as a money-making game has 
never been sufficiently esteemed in 
this country to induce a full appre- 
ciation of that art as it is practiced 
in Cuba. Without casting any re- 
flections on President Zayas or others, 
one may note that the campaign for 
the next Presidential election there 
is just opening. Patronage plays an 
even larger part in Cuban politics 
than it does in the U. 8S. 

The Director of the lottery is 
Alfredo Zayas, Jr., son of the Presi- 
dent. Before him Norberto Alfonso, 
uncle of the President, had the post. 
Many of the lottery agencies are in 
the hands of other members of the 
President’s family. The younger 
Zayas is responsible only to his father 
for the administration of the lottery. 
Of course not all the “ profit” of the 
lottery agencies goes to the Presi- 
dent’s family and followers. Some 
(about half, it is said) goes to the 
members of Congress, some to the 
press, which is fairly well under 
political control. The corruption in 
the Loteria Nacional is more or less 
an open secret, but the Cuban public 
views it with characteristic Latin in- 
difference. The situation would not 
be nearly so bad if lottery tickets 
were sold without profiteering as they 
are in Spain, Italy and South Amer- 
ica generally. 

The Tarafa Bill, in the opinion of 


many Cuban observers, is likely to 
pass unless the U. 8S. takes a hand. 
There is considerable sentiment for 
the bill in the public ports which ex- 
pect to profit by it. In the country 
districts there is said to be much sen- 
timent against it in the fear that 
it will throw large numbers of 
Cubans out of work. However, the 
support of Tarafa and others may 
well be worth more to the Zayas 
group in the coming election than 
support from the country districts. 
Most of the Havana papers did not 
discuss the bill, although the House 
of Representatives continued to dis- 
cuss it even after its passage—chiefly 
to condemn those who opposed it. 

The Possibilities. Under the Platt 
Amendment to the Cuban Treaty, the 
U. S. Government has the right to 
intervene in Cuba if American in- 
terests are threatened. This step is 
most unlikely, however, unless more 
serious difficulties arise. Action 
through diplomatie channels is more 
probable. Meanwhile __ President 
Zayas announced (perhaps by way 
of appeasing the U. 8.) that a Cuban 
loan of $7,000,000 negotiated in the 
U. S. during the War will be paid 
off within a few days. This is said 
to be the first war debt to this country 
to be liquidated. 


Mexico 

Commissioners Charles Beecher 
Warren and John Barton Payne (who 
had been in Mexico City the past 
three months) returned to Washing- 
ton to lay the results of the “ Mexi- 
can recognition conference” before 
the State Department. The details 
of the tentative aecord which has 
been reached (see page 12) remain 
unknown until the publication of the 
minutes of the conference. But the 
Commissioners regard their work as 
completed. 

When Secretary of State Hughes 
avd President Coolidge have ex 
amined the results, they are. expected 
to make, public the steps that the 
U. S. will take—which may well in- 
clude diplomatic recognition, the 
execution of a formal treaty, the ap- 
pointment of an Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

The name of Congressman R. B. 
Creager of Texas is mentioned for 
the post of Ambassador, inasmuch 
as President Harding was known to 
favor Mr. Creager—a former neigh- 
bor of his at Marion, O. It is 
“ understood ” that Mr. Coolidge will 
follow his predecessor’s intention; 
but predictions about the new Presi- 
dent are unreliable. 






























































IMMIGRATION 


Geddes Report 


Sir Auckland Geddes, British Am- 
bassador to the United States, is not 
an American. He is an “ outsider.” 
The British Government published 
Sir Auckland’s report of conditions 
at Ellis Island. Because he is an 
“outsider” there was some resent- 
ment in the U. S. at the British Am- 
bassador’s picture of the island. 
The picture, however, is not unflat- 
tering to that outpost of immigration. 
There is continual agitation in the 
House of Commons over the “ in- 
humanity ” of Ellis Island and this 
report is doubtless the official infor- 
mation on which the British Govern- 
ment will base any future action on 
the immigration question, 

Like Caesar, Sir Auckland began: 
“Ellis Island consists of three 
islands,” and then proceeded to take 
up in turn the aspects of each, the 
nmmigration station proper, the gen- 
eral hospital, the isolation hospital, 
situated on separate islands. The in- 
spection of the island was made on 
the invitation of Secretary of Labor 
Davis last December, but the report 
is now published for the first time. 

Of the two hospitals, the Ambas- 
sador declared briefly that they are 
admirably conducted, but that in his 
belief more money could be ad- 
vantageously spent on their up-keep. 

Concerning the immigration sta- 
tion itself Mr. Geddes come to the 
following conclusions: 

1) That Commissioner Tod, in 
charge of the station (Mr. Tod was 
succeeded at this post on July 1 by 
Henry H. Curran) was “sym- 
pathetic, kindly, energetic and ef- 
ficient.” 

2) That the buildings were not 
adapted to the present needs of the 
immigration station, being in parts 
not properly ventilated, being too 
small, being without the best arrange- 
ment of latrines and being in need of 
paint and other repairs. 

3) That there was a lack of clean- 
liness, traceable to two factors— 
“greasy dirt” in many corners, and 
the habits of the immigrants. “ As a 
result of the presence of chronic dirt 
the buildings are pervaded by a flat, 
stale smell. This is quite distinct 
from the pungent odor of unwashed 
humanity. Both are to be found at 
Ellis Island.” 

4) That the “cages” or wire en- 
closures in the sleeping quarters were 
necessary to “prevent thefts and 
even more unpleasant outrages.” 

5) That the food was excellent, 
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the kitchen well equipped and man- 
aged. 

6) That medical inspection was 
thorough and efficient, but that it 
took place in extremely poor accom- 
modations. 

7) That Ellis Island, “like all 
Government institutfons in all coun- 
tries,” was almost aggressively insti- 
tutional. 
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“ Lady, prostitute, mechanic, rabbi and what- 
not are frightened, nervous, shy— ”’ 


8) That segregation of nationali- 
ties was not practical but that segre- 
gation of Jews might be, since they 
require special food. 

9) That the system of appealing 
eases to Washington was “in prac- 
tice nothing short of diabolic” be- 
cause of the great delays and hard- 
ships resulting. 

10) That the practice of making 
“Americanization” speeches to would- 
be immigrants awaiting deportation 
was gratuitously irritating. 

11) That for the people of any 
sensibility the “ cages,” the company, 
the quarters, the medical inspections, 
were in the highest degree offensive. 

12) That once immigrants are of- 
ficially admitted the arrangements 
for handling them reflected “high 
credit on those concerned.” 

13) That more expenditure on 
maintenance and new and larger 
buildings with more _ extensive 
grounds were the only possible cures 
for the unpleasantness of the station. 

14) That immigrants should be 
finally passed for entrance into the 
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United States before sailing from 
abroad. 

Significant extracts: 

“Tt is the immigrants and would- 
be immigrants who create... the 
essential problem of Ellis Island... 
They all, lady, prostitute, mechanic, 
rabbi and what-not are frightened, 
nervous, shy. . . . 

“Tt really is remarkable to see how 
well the miserable mobs of nervous 
human beings are maneuvered 
through the legally necessary ex- 
aminations and are despatched to 
their destinations. The officials cer- 
tainly deserve credit for what they 
do achieve. ... 

“What Ellis Island needs, in my 
judgment, is to be relieved of the 
presence of about one-half of the 
people who are poured into it.” 


Animadversion 

Several officials and ex-officials of 
the immigration service commented 
on the Geddes report. Eight months 
have passed since the inspection was 
made and conditions are now some- 
what altered. There is a new Com- 
missioner at Eliis Island; some of 
the reviewing of cases which was 
formerly done at Washington is now 
done on the spot, and plans are un- 
der way for examining immigrants 
abroad. 

Secretary of Labor Davis declared 
that Ambassador Geddes had got to 
the root of the matter when he said 
that the chief difficulty lies in the 
immigrants themselves, and added 
that $100,000 is being spent this year 
on painting and repairing immigra- 
tion stations. 

Commissioner Wallis, formerly in 
charge of Ellis Island, agreed with 
the British Ambassador, saying: 
“ Ellis Island would melt a heart of 
granite. It is literally a vale of 
tears.” 

Commissioner Tod, who occupied 
the same post more recently, agreed 
that Ellis Island needed renovation. 

Commissioner Curran, present in- 
cumbent, denied that proper repairs 
are not being carried out, that any 
“greasy dirt” is left in the corners, 
that Ellis Island is “ institutional,” 
that “ Americanization” speeches 
are made. 

In this connection a political mud- 
slinging contest sprang up. Com- 
missioner Wallis was a Wilson ap- 
pointee. Commissioners Tod and 
Curran were Harding appointees. 
Mr. Tod was described by Ambassa- 
dor Geddes as “a gentleman of in- 
dependent means , , . who holds of- 
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‘fice ‘for patriotic reasons. Any coun- 
wary might be proud to point to him 
-as one of its officials.” But Republi- 
«can Mr. Curran did not treat Demo- 
«evatic Mr. Wallis with equal con- 
‘sideration. He accused the former 
‘Commissioner of using his post for 
jpolitical ends and denied that Ellis 
Island was “a vale of tears.” Mr. 
‘Curran further added that “ Ameri- 
‘canization ” speeches took place in 
the days when Mr. Wallis was cam- 
paigning to become Mayor of New 
York—that immigrants were herded 
into the hot sun while Mr. Wallis and 
his followers addressed them from a 
shaded spot. 

One account (not specifically attri- 
buted to Mr. Curran) related that 
one of Mr. Wallis’ friends addressed 
the immigrants, saying: 

“ My friends, you have heard Com- 
missioner Wallis mentioned for 
Mayor of this great city, but he is a 
greater man than that.” 

Ditto for Governor of New York. 

Ditto for President of the U. S. 

“T nominate my friend, Commis- 
sion Wallis, for President of the 
World! ” 


COAL 
Anthracite Efforts 


“Meet again; talk again; quarrel 
again; leave again. Meet again 

. . .” continued to be an accu- 
rate history of the attempts to arrive 
at a new wage agreement to prevent 
an anthracite strike on Sept. 1. 

The U. 8. Coal Commission, enter- 
ing the situation for the first time, 
invited the Joint Scale Committee of 
the anthracite miners and operators 
to meet with it at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, Manhattan. The invitations 
were accepted. After both sides had 
talked with the Commission the min- 
ers made two offers: 1) That the op- 
erators accept all their demands; 2) 
that the miners would give up their 
demands for the check-off (whereby 
the operators would collect dues, as- 
sessments and fines for the union out 
of miners’ wages) provided the oper- 
ators would stop their practice of 
checking off from miners’ wages debts 
contracted by miners to the com- 
panies for rent, fuel, ete. The oper- 
ators agreed to this proposal, saying 
that their stores would be put upon a 
cash basis. 

Peace threatened. But it was a 
false alarm. Apparently the oper- 
ators had misunderstood the miners. 
Attached to the check-off demand 
were provisions for full recognition 
of the United Mine Workers and a 
two-year wage contract, The oper- 
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ators assumed that in waiving the 
check-off demand the miners had 
waived these conditions, too. Presi- 
dent Lewis of the miners said that 
when he waived the check-off, he 
waived the check-off, and nothing 
else. He further made it plain that 
when he asked the operators to stop 
checking off rent and supplies from 
the miners’ wages he did not mean 
putting such business on a cash basis 
—he meant that the miners should re- 
ceive just as much credit as before, 
but that the operators should find 
other means of collecting their bills. 
The operators saw nothing construc- 
tive in these suggestions, and the con- 
ference broke up. 

It took two days to reach this mis- 
understanding. Thereupon the Coal 
Commission called in John L. Lewis 
for the miners and Samuel D. War- 
riner for the operators, “ urging” 
them to go into a joint conference 
with their associates and _ report 
whether they could not come to an 
agreement, permanent or tentative, 
such as would avert a strike. A reply 
was requested before evening. 

The miners and operators met 
again in joint conference. The oper- 
ators renewed their request that there 
be an agreement against a strike on 
Sept. 1, providing that any later 
agreement be retroactive to that date. 
The operators also asked that any 
fact of the eleven demands of the 
miners not agreed on be submitted 
to arbitration. The miners refused 
both offers successively. A _ reply 
was then sent to the Coal Commis- 
sion: The miners and operators 
would meet again jointly at Atlantic 
City three days later to resume their 
conference. 

The salubrious climate of Atlantic 
City brought about a temporary 
truce on the question of the check-off. 
Miners and operators turned to a 
discussion of wage rates, and found 
themselves equally able to disagree 
on the new subject. The miners 
asked for a $2 increase for men 
working by the day, and a 20% in- 
crease for men working on contract. 
The operators declared that this 
would add $85,000,000 or $90,000,- 
000 a year to the cost of producing 
and that the public would not toler- 
ate the resulting increase in coal) 
prices. The miners answered that 
the steel workers and _ bituminous 
miners were getting more than they. 
John L. Lewis characterized the dis- 
cussions as “neither amicable nor 
heated.” 


Reports from the Schuylkill re- 
gion asserted that almost half of the 


local unions were in revolt against 
the check-off demand of John L. 
Lewis and the miners’ representa- 
tives in the joint wage conference. 
The reason given for this attitude 
by the Schuylkill miners is the fear 
that under the check-off the union 
might make excessive assessments 
and fines against their wages. John 
L. Lewis laughed at this idea and 
declared that private detectives em- 
pioyed by the operatives were re- 
sponsible for the report. 


PROHIBITION 
A Legal Point 


Some time ago a British ship, the 
Marion L. Mosher, was caught by a 
coast guard cutter trying to land 
liquor on Long Island, the ship was 
chased and actual seizure took place 
outside the three-mile limit. Am- 
bassador Geddes objected and the 
ship was released on a $20,000 bond, 
furnished by a surety company, that 
the Marion L. Mosher would land 
her cargo of liquor at St. John, New 
Brunswick. She landed at St. John, 
but without her eargo. The surety 
company refused to pay the bond 
ov. the ground that the original seiz- 
ure of the vessel had been illegal. 
Judge Woodrough of the United 
States District Court ruled that the 
seizure was justifiable. 

The customs service will not take 
advantage of the ruling to seize rum 
runners beyond the three-mile limit. 
It will await a final ruling from the 
Supreme Court rather than attempt 
a practice now which is sure to evoke 
diplomatic protests. 


ARMY AND NAVY 
A Hero in Baden 


Following the attack on Grover 
Cleveland Bergdoll, American draft 
evader in Baden, Germany, (TIME, 
Aug. 20) his assailants have been held 
in jail. One of them, wounded, was 
in a hospital, but was kidnapped, 
Bergdoll himself driving the kidnap- 
pers’ auto. 

The Disabled American Veterans at 
Cincinnati published a telegram, sup- 
posedly from Secretary Hughes, stat- 
ing that efforts would be made to pro- 
tect the interest of Lieutenant Griffis 
(an American, one of those impli- 
cated in the attempt on Bergdoll, and 
now in jail) and to extradite Berg- 
doll, Seeretary Hughes officially de- 
nied that he or any member of his 
Department made such a statement. 
Bergdoll is charged with desertion 
from the Army, for which he cannot 
be extradited. — 

Bergdoll js a hero in Baden. 





POLITICAL NOTES 


The American Philatelic Society 
assembled in Washington for its con- 
vention. An appointment had been 
made for its members to see and 
shake hands with President Coolidge. 
When the convention assembled it 
voted to break the engagement rather 
than take up the President’s time 
and endanger his health by such prac- 
tice. 


“I am not an actual, constructive, 
receptive or any other kind of a 
candidate for President. Thank you 
all the same.’’— Secretary of the 
Navy Denby by wire to ex-Marines 
in Chicago. 


“Ha, ha!”—Henry Ford to a re- 
porter at Escanaba, Mich., when told 
that a magazine writer had stated 
plainly that Mr. Ford wished to be- 
come President. 


“I would like to be President. I 
think any American in political life 
who pretends otherwise is wholly 
hypocritical.”—a _ letter’ purporting 
to be from Senator Hiram Johnson, 
published in The Bulletin, San Fran- 
e1sco. 


President Coolidge, like President 
Harding, like President Wilson, like 
the first of our Presidents, will de- 
liver his important messages to Con- 
gress in person. The custom now 
bids fair to go on. 


Hendrik Shipstead, called by his 
enemies “the duck hunting dentist,” 
Senatorial side-kick and Farmer- 
Labor brother of “ Magnavox” John- 
son, left the wheat fields of Minne- 
scta and went to Washington. In at- 
tendanee on him as aide-de-camp, 
wearing military uniform, was Ad- 
jutant General Rhinow of Minne- 
sota, smoothing the hard road of 
travel for the son of the soil. 


Mr. Coolidge wrote to Dr. Alonzo 
G. Howard of Boston that he would 
probably accept the latter’s offered 
gift of a wire-haired fox terrier, 
Peter Pan. Laddie Boy was given 
away by Mrs. Harding to one of the 
White House guards. Peter Pan, 
three months old, one of six children, 
son of Prides Hill Sicyon and Lady 
Babbie, bids fair to become Presi- 
dential hound. 
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The physiognomy of the new Pres- 
ident is not yet generally recognized 
by the people of Washington, despite 
his two years’ residence there. Mr. 
Coolidge is still identified on the 
streets by his companion, Richard 
Jervis, who has walked close to every 
President since McKinley. 

This companion of Presidents has 
many accomplishments to his credit. 
He is expert at chasing counter- 
feiters, at horseback riding, at piano 
playing. He was the almost invari- 
able companion of President Taft 
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RICHARD JERVIS 
Few people are closer to the President 


when the latter went riding, and 
made advance arrangements for the 
protection of Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Harding on their Western tours. Be- 
sides being guard to Roosevelt, Taft, 
Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, he has 
been chief of the Presidential guard 
since 1920. 


The American Peace Award, the 
organization which is administering 
Edward Bok’s $100,000 prize con- 
test for a plan whereby the U. S. 
can promote world peace (TIME, 
July 9, July 16) announced that a 
referendum of the country on the 
winning plan will %e taken about 
January 1, 1924, Fifty societies and 
organizations throughout the country 
have been organized to aid in taking 
the poll. The object of the referen- 
dum is that the plan may be taken 
before Congress with a definite indi- 
cation of how the public feels 
towards the proposal. 
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The Democratic State Committee 
of Vermont chose for its candidate 
in the election this Fall to choose a 
successor to the late William P. Dil- 
lingham, Park H. Pollard, first cousin 
to Calvin Coolidge. 


Medallions in memory of Presi- 
dent Harding will be struck off by 
the Philadelphia Mint. On the ob- 
verse side will be a portrait of Mr. 
Harding; on the reverse the dates of 
his birth, inauguration and death. 
It will be ready about Sept. 1, cost 
$1.52, including case and postage. 

Temporary two-cent stamps, black 
on white, with a profile of President 
Harding will be placed on _ sale 
throughout the country, at the order 
of Postmaster General New. 


A giant Sequoia tree in Cali- 
fornia, 5,000 years old, 32 feet in 
diameter, 280 feet high—next in size 
and age to the famous General Sher- 
man Tree—was named Warren Hard- 
ing Tree as a memorial to the late 
President. 


The Stone Mountain Monumental 
Association (which is carving a 
monument to the Confederacy, on 
the side of the famous mountain) 
offered to the Mayor of Marion, 
O., all the granite necessary for 
constructing a mausoleum for the 
late President. 


New England will not admit that 
it is the tail of anything, but if it 
should, it could declare it was the 
tail which wags the U. 8S. dog—hbe- 
eause of the number of New Eng- 
landers high placed in the Govern- 
ment. Its sons include: President 
Coolidge of Massachusetts; Chief 
Justice Taft of Connecticut; Seere- 
tary of War Weeks of Massachu- 
setts; Speaker Gillett of Massachu- 
setts (if reélected) ; Majority Leader 
Lodge in the Senate (also Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tce) ; Chairmen of every “important” 
Senate Committee, except three, 
to wit—MeLean of Connecticut, 
Banking and Currency; Hale of 
Maine, Naval Affairs; Colt of Rhode 
Island, Immigration; Moses of New 
Hampshire, Privileges and Elec- 
tions; Brandegee of Connecticut, 
Judiciary; Representative Winslow 
of Massachusetts, Chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The fermnulea of 
New England for getting these re- 
sults is simple: elect a man to Con- 
gress and keep him there until by 
seniority rule he gets a Chairmanship. 
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THE RUHR 
Rhineland Republic? 


The greatest factor in the news 
about the Ruhr is a movement for a 
Rhineland Republic. The French 
have long encouraged the formation 
of such a republic, which would con- 
titute a buffer state between them 
and Germany. The movement be- 
came active, however, at Coblenz last 
week when the Rhenish People’s Party 
for Rhenish Independence decided to 
unite the actions of the whole Rhine- 
land towards the forming of an in- 
dependent republic. According to 
French experts, the creation of the re- 
public is only a matter of days. 
But the matter is not so simple. The 
Berlin Government is violently op- 
posed to the secession of the Rhine- 
land from the Reich; the population, 
freed from the influences of Dr. Dor- 
ten, the most prominent Rhineland 
Republic agitator, and reported 
French gold, is not wholly sympa- 
thetie with the independent repub- 
licean idea. These people point out 
that as a buffer state between France 
and Germany the Rhineland would be 
worse off than now. 


Premier Poincaré of France made 
another of his “War memorial” 
speeches. At Charleville he, as usual, 
spoke of the German advance and 
occupation of the town and then went 
on to deny that the Ruhr oceupation 
had harmed British trade, and quoted 
figures to prove it. He also pleaded 
for the continuance of the Entente 
Cordiale. 


The French Government admitted 
that there was no profit in the Ruhr 
occupation. Beyond operating the 
railways successfully the occupation 
has been a failure. Nevertheless, the 
French will remain in the Ruhr until 
Germany starts to pay for her War 
destruction of Northern France. 
French policy is unchanged in the 
face of the recent British note. Pre- 
mier Poincaré answered this note 

‘ point by point. The most important 
point of the French reply is that it 
states a willingness to reduce the total 
claim on Germany from 132,000,000,- 
000 ($31,442,400,000) gold marks to 
between 53,000,000,000 ($12,624,600,- 
000) and 70,000,000,000 gold marks 
(#16,674,000,000), depending upon 
Germany’s ability to pay in ten years’ 
time. On the question of the Ruhr 
occupation, the French are adamant, 
but if the Germans give up passive 
resistance then France will reduce the 
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army in the Ruhr, open al) frontiers 
and give up executive control of the 
mines, 


In Britain the French note is under 
consideration by the Government. 
It is understood that while every at- 
tempt will be made to continue 
friendly relations with France, the 
Government is prepared to take sep- 
arate action with regard to Germany 
and the reparations question. Such 
action will probably necessitate sum- 
moning Parliament; replying separ- 
ately to the last German note; call- 
ing an international conference to 
decide Germany’s capacity to pay, in 
which the U. S. and Germany will be 
represented; referring to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The 
Hague the question of the legality of 
the French occupation of the Ruhr; 
extending financial and economie as- 
sistance to Germany; possibly utiliz- 
ing the League of Nations’ machin- 
ery to try to oust the French from 
the Ruhr. 


ry. s 4 s 
NAVAL TREATIES 
A Coup de Maitre 

There was signed in the Diplomatic 
Room of the U. S. State Department 
the procés-verbal of the deposit of 
the ratification of the Five Power 
Naval Treaty, concluded at Washing- 
ton February 6, 1922, and of the 
Four Power Pacific Treaty concluded 
at Washington December 13, 1921. 
These procés-verbaux were signed as 
follows: 

For the U. S. A., Charles E. 
Hughes, Secretarv of State. 

For the British Empire, H. G. 
Chilton, Chargé d’ Affaires. 

For France, André de Ja Boulaye, 
Chargé d’ Affaires. 

For Italy, Signor Augusto Rosso, 
Chargé d’ Affaires. 

For Japan, His Excellency Mas- 
anao. Hanihara, Ambassador for 
Japan. 

The terms of the Naval Treaty 
signed by the five Great Powers bring 
to an end for another 13 years the 
competitive building of capital ships. 

The Pacific Treaty is more impor- 
tant. Its ratification brings to a close 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 1911 
and can be regarded as a coup de 
maitre of U. 8S. diplomacy. Its great- 
est significance is that in the possi- 
bility of an American-Japanese war 
the hands of Great Britain are left 
untied. 


WORLD COURT 
Kiel Canal Suit 

Judgment was delivered on the 
Kiel Canal suit (Time, June 25, July 
16, July 23). 

Nine judges agreed that Germany 
had no right to refuse passage 
through the Kiel Canal to the British 
steamship Wimbledon, which was 
carrying munitions of war to Poland. 
The German Government was de- 
clared to be under obligation to pay 
damages estimated at 140,749 Freneh 
franes to the French Government, 
which had chartered the boat. The 
remaining four judges, including 
Professor Schiicking, the German 
judge, dissented from this decision. 


The 8. S. Wimbledon was refused 
permission to enter the Kiel Canal 
because the German Government con- 
sidered that such action would violate 
her neutrality in the Russo-Polish 
war, 

The Court held that under Article 
380 of the Treaty of Versailles Ger- 
many was required to keep the Canal 
open to all countries not at war with 
her. Germany is not at war with any 
country, and in any case at the time 
of holding up the Wimbledon a pre- 
liminary treaty of peace had been 
signed and ratified by both Poland 
and Russia, and a final peace treaty 
had been signed but not ratified. 

Germany said that such an inter- 
pretation of provision relating to the 
Kiel Canal would injure German sov- 
ereigaty. The Court held that the 
canal had been dedicated permanently 
to the use of the world and that Ger- 
many, having accepted the said Kiel 
Canal provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty in the exercise of her sover- 
eign rights, could not now say that 
such provisions were incompatible 
with her sovereignty. 

This marks the end of the first case 
to be contested before the Court. The 
actions of the U. S. Government dur- 
ing the War in relation to the 
Panama Canal were cited as an- 
alogous cases. 


Poland vs. Germany 

The ease brought before the Per- 
manent International Court of Jus- 
tice by the League of Nations, refer- 
ring to its competency to deal with 
the problem of German minorities in 
Poland (Time, June 25), was ended. 

The decision of the Court will be 
made in the course of a few weeks. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
Political Notes 


Premier Baldwin was closeted 
with the King for three-quarters of 
an hour. It is understood that Mr. 
Baldwin explained the course taken 
by the Cabinet in reference to the 
reparations problem. 


The Cabinet is expected to send a 
note to U. §. Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes on the twelve- 
mile limit of U. S. territorial waters. 
It is understood that Great Britain 
will agree to the temporary exten- 
sion of the limit from three to twelve 
miles in the case of the U. S. A. 
only, recognizing that such a step is 
necessary to counteract the activities 
of liquor smugglers. 


Captain Wedgwood Benn, D. S. 
O., Liberal M. P. for Leith, deliv- 
ered an impassionate plea for 
housing laws that will require all 
apartments and rented houses to be 
fitted with baths. He stoutly denied 
that the bathtub is a luxury. 


Mr. Keynes’ Solution 


John Maynard Keynes, celebrated 
economist and author of The Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace, 
wrote a letter to The Times, London. 
He proposed to tear up all the cor- 
respondence between Britain and 
France and start again as follows: 

If France would agree 

1) To evacuate the Ruhr; 

2) To fix the nominal German lia- 
bility at fifty milliard gold marks 
(50,000,000,000). 

3) To allow the rate at which this 
liability is discharged to be deter- 
mined by a Committee of the Repara- 
tion Commission on which would sit 
an American representative with a 
vote along with British, French, Ital- 
ian, and Belgian representatives. 

Then Great Britain would agree 

1) To cancel all inter-Allied debts; 

2) To allow the claims of the other 
Allies an absolute priority over her 
own on future receipts from Ger- 
many. 

Failing acceptance of this by 
France, Great Britain would pro- 
ceed 

1) To withdraw her troops from 
the Rhinelands and to leave France 
alone, with no aid or sympathy from 
Great Britain, to work out her pres- 
ent policy to its bitter conclusion; 

2) To preserve in their entirety 
British rights to a share of the sums 
collected from Germany; 

3) To require the payment of 


France’s debts to Great Britain up 
to 100% of France’s receipts from 
Germany from time to time. 


John Maynard Keynes, C.B., M.A., 
was born in Cambridge, June 5, 
1883, and it is with Cambridge that 
Mr. Keynes’ career has been inti- 
mately linked during much of his 
40 years. He was educated at Eton 
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and at King’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1905 he became Twelfth Wran- 
gler, Bachelor of Arts and President 
of the Cambridge Union Society, the 
exact counterpart of the Oxford de- 
bating society. 

After graduating, Mr. Keynes en- 
tered the Civil Service. From 1906- 
08 he was in the India office. In 1912 
he became editor of The Economic 
Journal, a London paper. From 
this time on his influence in the eco- 
nomie world expanded rapidly, so 
much so that in 1913 the Govern- 
ment designated him as a member of 
the Royal Commission of Indian 
Finance. During most of the War 
he was attached to the Treasury and 
rose to be the Acting Principal 
Clerk. At the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference, 1919, he was the principal 
representative of the Treasury and 
the deputy for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the Supreme Economic 
Council. He is now Fellow and Bur- 
sar of King’s, his old college. 

Mr. Keynes in his numerous writ- 
ings has never ceased to impress upon 
the world at large the necessity of 
determining Germany’s ability to pay 


reparations before fixing the total of 
the German burden, which in its orig- 
inal form he unequivocally de- 
nounced. In France his contentions 
have made him particularly unpopu- 
lar, and both there and in Britain he 
has had to face charges of pro-Ger- 
manism. Mr. Keynes is not a 
pro-German; he merely has the un- 
fortunate habit, common to all 
economists, uf looking at problems in 
the uncompromising light of unemo- 
tional figures. 


Emigration and Immigration 


In view of the fact that Great 
Britain has spent £400,000,000. ($1,- 
820,000,000.00) since the Armistice 
on unemployment and that the 1,295,- 
136 army of unemployed is likely to 
be increased to more than 2,000,000 
people during the coming Winter, 
Premier Baldwin is being pressed to 
take “definite action.” Many people 
are advocating extension of the ex- 
ports eredit’s scheme—a scheme 
which indirectly means industrial 
subsidies; others suggest new rail- 
way construction and electrification 
projects. The Premier answered all 
these queries: “ The policy of the 
Government is being directed earnest- 
ly toward settlement of the repara- 
tion problem and the establishment 
of sound and stable economic condi- 
tions throughout Europe, and event- 
ually to the development of imperial 
resources and an increase of inter- 
empire trade.” 

t is expected that a relief for the 
unemployment tangle will be sought 
in the Imperial Conference which 
meets in London in October. 


During the last quarter nearly 
1,000 aliens failed to obtain permis- 
sion to enter Britain. In this period 
87,953 aliens, including those in 
transit, landed in Britain, 74,633 em- 
barked and permission to land was 
denied to 926. The corresponding 
figures for last year: 87,616 aliens 
landed, 74,213 embarked, 704 were 
refused permission to land. 


20 Speeches, 25,000 Miles 


Accompanied by his daughter, 
Lady Eleanor Smith, Viscount 
Birkenhead was due to reach Man- 
hattan on board the Mauretania. 
They were scheduled to leave im- 
mediately for Williamstown where 
Lord Birkenhead will deliver his 
lecture to the Institute of Politics 
(Timm, Aug. 20). He will also address 
the American Bar Association at Min- 
neapolis on Developments in the 
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English Constitution in the Last 
Fifty Years. 

His visit to the U. S. over, Lord 
Birkenhead and his daughter will 
leave for a visit to Canada. In 
Montreal he will address the Can- 
adian Bar Association on Interna- 
tional Law as the War Has Left It. 
In all, Lord Birkenhead will travel 
25,000 miles and make some 20 ad- 
dresses before he sets foot once more 
on his native soil. 


Before leaving Waterloo Station, 
London, the ex-Lord Chancellor was 
asked if he had written out his 
speeches, ‘No,’ replied Lord 
Birkenhead, “God has given me a 
tongue and that is better than a 
pen.” 

“Will you visit the new Presi- 
dent?” 

“That is hardly for me to say,” 
was the former Lord Chaneellor’s 
reply. 

“Who will keep an eye on the 
Government while you are away?” 

“That,” replied Birkenhead with 
assumed gravity, “is a matter which 
is causing me deep concern.” 


Two Curzons 

The Marquis Curzon of Kedles- 
ton, British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affaires, returned from 
Bagnoles-de-l’Orne in the North of 
France where he went for his health. 
He took the waters there for his kid- 
ney trouble. 

The story of the waters at Bag- 
noles originated many centuries ago. 
A knight whose sole mundane pos- 
session was an old war charger once 
entered the woods at Bagnoles to 
die. His horse discovered the pool 
and was rejuvenated. With the 
customary antics he led his mas- 
ter to the pool of youth and shortly 
after man and beast emerged from 
the wood to seek fame and fortune. 

Paris has it that Lord Curzon had 
great expectations of the place. .It 
is hoped that if he is cured he will 
change his attitude to France out of 
sheer gratitude. 

London has it that Lord Curzon, 
who is 64, will resign in the Fall if 
his health is not benefited by his stay 
in France. 


England possesses another Cur- 
zon, equally notorious, but in a dif- 
ferent way. Captain Francis Rich- 
ard Henry Penn, Viscount Curzon, 
is no relation of the Foreign Mip- 
ister. He is the son and heir of 


Lord Howe and is a member of the 
House of Commons—his title being 
held by courtesy. His chief claim 
to fame is 16 convictions for exceed- 
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CURZON OF KEDLESTON 
He drinks while the other Curzon speeds 


ing the automobile speed limit. He 
wants the limit raised. 

Lord Curzon, 39 years of age, says 
the reason he appears to be a speed 
maniac is because when other people 
are caught their chauffeurs get the 
blame; he drives his own ear. 
He is also captain of the House of 
Commons Cricket Team. 


“ Arson and Murder” 


At Ennis, County Clare, Eamon 
de Valera made a promised appear- 
ance at a Sinn Fein election meeting. 
Sinn Feiners with republican flags 
in erépe greeted him vociferously. 
Shortly after his arrival in the town 
Mr, de Valera started his speech. He 
had hardly uttered half a dozen sen- 
tences when an armored car, accom- 
panied by Free State troops, pro- 
ceeded to clear the crowd. Shots 
were fired over the heads of the as- 
sembly, who dispersed in panic. De 
Valera is reported to have dropped 
at the first shot, although a state- 
ment issued by the Free State Gov- 
ernment said that only “ blank ” am- 
munition was used. Friends tried to 
rescue their leader. He was pulled 
from the platform and carried—into 
the arms of the troops, who arrested 


him on the charge of arson and mur- 
der. 

De Valera quickly recovered from 
the shock he had received and was 
removed to Limerick jail and later 
to Dublin. At all times he was 
heavily guarded. 

As soon as the rebel chief had been 
arrested the Free State Government 
issued a statement showing the ex- 
tent of de Valera’s guilt in events 
since the Free State was set up 
(Jan., 1922). Chief among the ac- 
cusations: he refused to abide by re- 
sults of a general election; sug- 
gested proclaiming the Dail Eireann 
an illegal assembly; stated that mem- 
bers of the Government were rebels 
against Sinn Fein; was concerned in 
the assassination of Deputy Sean 
Hales and in the attempted assassina- 
tion of Deputy Speaker O’Maelle; 
was responsible for military action 
undertaken by Sinn Fein; also re- 
sponsible for wholesale destruction, 
execution, burning of children of 


Deputy McGarry, kidnappings, ete. 


Despite the following statement 
of the Free State Government, 
it is considered unlikely that de 
Valera will be able to escape trial; he 
may be executed. The Government 
statement reads in part: 

“He now tries to shelter himself 
behind the political campaign, but 
he must take his place with his as- 
sociates and dupes until such time as 
he and others ean be released with- 
out injury to the public safety.” 


Before setting out for Ennis, de 
Valera must have had a premonition 
of his fate, for he appointed Patrick 
Ruttledge as “Deputy and Acting 
President.” The following statement 
was issued by Mr, Ruttledge: 

“The action of Cosgrave’s Gov- 
ernment in arresting President de 
Valera and preventing him from ad- 
dressing his constituents in Clare 
shows that their pretense for free 
speech and free elections is as hol- 
low as their pretense that they rep- 
resent the people of Ireland, in 
whose name they have dragged Ire- 
land in the mire. 

“The people will not be daunted. 
They will show that not England, 
nor any of the tools of England, will 
deter them from asserting before the 
whole world their God-given right to 
freedom. 

“People of Ireland, stand fast! 
Let your watchword be patience and 
perseverance. The Republic of 
Ireland lives!” 
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Elections 


There were nominated at Dublin, 
capital of the Irish Free State, some 
400 candidates for 153 seats in the 
Dail Eireann or Irish Chamber of 
Deputies. All parties put up scores 
of candidates and in spite of the 
£150 deposit required there were no 
withdrawals. 

One of the features of the nomina- 
tions is the arrest of de Valera, now 
in Mountjoy prison, Dublin. It seems 
that the Free State’s action in ar- 
resting him, dubbed “stupid” in 
certain quarters, has made his elee- 
tion certain and spared him the an- 
noyances of an election campaign. 

The elections will be held on Mon- 
day, Aug. 27. 


FRANCE 
Amateur Bull Fight 


At Arles in Provence, on the Féte 
of the Assumption, was held the an- 
nual amateur bull fight, in which the 
swains of the sunny South of France 
display their skill and courage to 
their admiring sweethearts. 

On this oceasion the bull was in a 
bad temper before he was let into the 
arena. The moment he was released 
he became maddened and jumped 
into the enclosure where the amateur 
fighters were waiting. Quick as a 
flash they jumped into the grand- 
stand. The crowd took fright and 
fled panic-stricken to the top tier of 
seats. The grandstand gave way. 
Four people were killed. Twenty- 
five were injured. 


Deauville Bank Broke 


Three weeks ago the baccarat syn- 
dicate, composed of two wealthy 
Greeks and an Armenian—Gregory 
Vagliano, Sographos and Condgmed- 
jian—lost 2,500,000 franes ($137,- 
750.00); two weeks ago they lost 
6,000,000 franes ($330,600.00); last 
week saw the coup de grace with a 
loss of 10,000,000 franes ($551,- 
000.00); the bank was broken and 
the Deauville Casino, for the first 
time in history, is in darkness at the 
height of the season. Lost — 
18,500,000 franes; produced—noth- 
ing. 

As usual, the cards of fate gave to 
the rich. In this instance, however, 
the poor did not lose. The two prin- 
cipal winners are James Henessy 
(Henessy’s Three Star French 
brandy), and a South American 
named Pulcinelli, said to be a multi- 
millionaire cigarette manufacturer. 


GERMANY 
Policies, Politics 


The new German Government, 
headed by Chancellor Stresemann, 


has been consolidating its position » 


with some success, considering the 
state of the country. 


It was reported erroneously last 
week that Herr von Bergen had been 
appointed Foreign Minister. Chan- 
cellor Stresemann in his first speech 
to the Reichstag stated that he would 
conduct the affairs of the Foreign 
Office himself for the present. Herr 
von Bergen (at present German 
Ambassador to the Vatican) may be 
appointed Foreign Minister later. 


Herr Hilferding, Socialist Minis- 
ter of Finance in the Stresemann 
Cabinet, is one of the most active of 
the new ministers. His first act was 
to throw all his strength against 
Herr Havenstein, President of the 
Reichsbank, and Herr von Glasenaff, 
Vice President, with a view to fore- 
ing their resignations. The fall of 
these men is certain. Havenstein 
will probably be supplanted by Herr 
Bergmann, at present director of 
the Deutschland Bank. 

The Finance Minister started 
other reforms in motion: tax colleet- 
ing is proceeding on strictly business 
lines to the embarrassment of big 
business men, freight charges were 
raised 2,000%, the postal telegraph 
and telephone services are all being 
put on a sound paying gold basis. 
On account of these reforms the cost 
of living advanced 192.2% last week 
with considerable damage to Herr 
Hilferding’s popularity. 


That Stresemann has broken defi- 
nitely with the industrialists and 
particularly with Herr Hugo 
Stinnes was revealed when Die 
Deutsche Allegemeine Zeitung, a 
Stinnes Berlin daily, was suspended 
for three days for having attacked 
the Chancellor. 


A rumor spread over the entire 
world that Herr Stresemann had 
been assassinated. The Chancellor 
laughed heartily when he heard the 
news on the following morning. 


The situation in Berlin is quieter, 
the Communist strike having utterly 
failed. In the rest of Germany, 
however, fighting and general disor- 
ders were reported, particularly at 
the following places: 

The Ruhr. Numerous clashes oc- 
curred between half-starved towns- 


folk and the peasants. Fields were 
robbed of potato crops and other farm 
products were stolen by the desper- 
ate workers. The situation improved 
later when the Berlin Government 
succeeded in sending 809 food cars 
into the Ruhr, but the repressive 
tacties of the French are reputed to 
be making the situation dangerous. 

Hamburg. Martial law was pro: 
claimed by the Senate on account of 
rioting on the part of the striking 
shipyard workers. Fights, resulting 
in fatal casualties, occurred between 
the strikers and the police. 

Liibeck. Communists seized the 
town and forced the Senate* to re- 
tire. Reichswehr troops tried unsue- 
cessfully to restore order. 

Crefeld. Several Germans wound- 
ed during demonstration in favor of 
Rhineland Republic. 

Zeitz, Saxony. Sanguinary fight- 
ing between Communists and the 
militia. Nine Communists were killed 
and 30 wounded. The casualties 
among the troops are unknown. 

Langen. Revolutionary Commit- 
tee of unemployed clashed on several 
oceasions with the security police. 
Many casualties resulted. 

In addition to these places minor 
disturbances occurred in places too 
numerous to mention. The situation 
is expected to quiet down as soon as 
the Government in Berlin begins to 
make its influence felt outside the 
capital. 


ITALY 
“When There Is No Peace” 


During the week the following dis- 
putes took place on Italian soil and 
were settled according to the Mus- 
solini method: 

At  Mbolinella, near Bologna. 
‘'wenty-six people were wounded in 
a fight which took place between the 
Fascisti and the Communists. It was 
alleged that the Communists threw 
three bombs at the Fascist head- 
quarters and at the home of a local 
Fascist leader. 


At Campoligure, near Genoa. 
Thirty persons were wounded in a 
fight between the Fascisti and op- 
posing forces. The trouble arose be- 
cause the anti-Fascisti objected to 
and interfered with the funeral of a 
local hero, Paolo Santamaria, whose 
body had been brought back from 


* Liibeck is a free City-State (Freie und 
Hanse-Stadt Liibeck) and a member with 
Hamburg and Bremen in the Hanseatic 
League. Sovereignty is vested in_ the 
people, who elect a Biirgerschaft (House 
of Burgesses), which in its turn elects a 
Senate. 
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the former Italian battle front. This 
is said to have provoked the attack 
by the Fascisti. 


At Pontelagoscuro, near Ferrara. 
In the dead of a pitch black night a 
band of unknown persons tried to 
storm a fort containing thousands of 
tons of explosives. Rifle and re- 
volver firing continued all night. 
The number of casualties was not 
reported. The military authorities 
are making investigations. 

At Mount Tricorno, on the Italo- 
Yugo-Slavian frontier. Shots were 
exchanged by Fascisti and Yugo- 
Slavian Nationalists without  cas- 
ualties resulting. 

Mount Tricorno as yet belongs to 
no country, the International Com- 
mission for the demarcation of the 
Italo-Yugo-Slavian frontier not hav- 
ing come to a decision concerning it. 
To vent their devotion to Mount 
Tricorno the Yugo-Slavian Nation- 
alists decided to hold a festival there. 
When the Fascisti arrived, the Yugo- 
Slavs were singing their national 
songs. The Fascisti objected. So 
did the Yugo-Slavs. 


Sold at a Profit 


One million rifles, 3,000 machine 
guns, 24 mountain batteries were 
confiscated by the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

This consignment was the cargo 
of the steamer Vulcan and was ad- 
dressed to the Yugo-Slavian Govern- 
ment. The steamer (port of 
clearance unknown) put in at 
Trieste, an Italian port on the Adri- 
atic, and, in the course of unloading, 
the Italian authorities intervened 
and seized the cargo. 

The arms were part of the Italian 
war stock which was sold to foreign- 
ers after the War, who in their turn 
resold it’ to the Yugo-Slavian Gov- 
ernment. Italy for very obvious 
reasons did not wish her neighbor to 
have these arms. There is ‘no avail- 
able information as to whom the 
Italians intend reselling the war ma- 
terial. '~ 


DENMARK 
Their Majesties Receive 


The Interparliamentary Union was 
held this year at ‘Copenhagen, capital 
of Denmark. Last year the meeting 
of world parliamentarians took place 
at Vienna. 

The object of the Union’ is to en- 
courage the world’s politicians to 
meet, with a viéw to reaching an un- 


derstanding of one another’s prob- 
lems. ; 

King Christian and Queen Alexan- 
drine received the U. S. delegation to 
the Union in the garden of the Pal- 
ace. Their Majesties had a word and 
a handshake for each of the U. S. 
Senators and Representatives pres- 
ent. The King spoke in English with 


@ Underwood 
CHRISTIAN X 


He catended the hand of good-fellowship 


Senator McKinley of Illinois, Sen- 
ator Robinson of Arkansas, Represen- 
tative Burton of Ohio. 


Christian X, nearly 53, is the son 
of Frederik VIII. He ascended the 
throne May 14, 1912. His sons are 
Prinee Christian Frederik and Prince 
Knud. His younger brother, Charles 
(51), beeame King Haakon VII of 
Norway in 1905. (Time, June 18.) 

King Christian is the third ruler of 
the House of Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Gliicksburg, to which House 
the Great Powers of Europe assigned 
the throne of Denmark on the death 
of the 16th King of the House of 
Oldenburg, Frederik VII, who died 
without issue. The first King of the 
present house, Christian IX, ascend- 
ed the throne in 1863. He had pre- 
viously married a niece of King 
Christian VIII of Denmark. 


RUSSIA 
Adoption 


The light cruiser Aurora’ was 
“adopted ” by the Central Exeeutive 
Committee of the Russian Socialist 
Union. Reason given: The cruiser 


(of its own accord) struck the deceis- 
ive blow in the 1917 Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. Apparently some sentimental 
feeling on the part of Moscow caused 
this “ adoption” to be made, for it 
was stated that a cowardly band of 
counter-revolutionaries tried to blow 
up the Aurora in a fit of blind rage. 

The custom of “adoption” is an 
honor invented by the Bolsheviki to 
replace the Tsarist method of making 
distinguished persons honorary offi- 
cers in the Navy or Army. The main 
difference in the Bolshevik idea is 
that Government departments adopt 
a regiment or a warship. The For- 
eign Office recently adopted a regi- 
ment, but M. Georges Tchicherin 
(Foreign Minister) did not become a 
colonel; he became an honorary pri- 
vate, 


Conceivably this report is Bolshe- 
vik propaganda, intended to show 
that Bolshevism is very humane and 
ultra-democratic. 


Relics of the Church 

Georgeous ecclesiastical and state 
vestments — robes in cloth of gold 
and silver, adorned with pearls, 
rubies and emeralds are to be ex- 
hibited in the Kremlin Palace at 
Moscow. These robes are said to be 
worth a fabulous sum and to be of 
great beauty. Some of them were 
made when Constantinople was 
known to the world under its old 
name of Byzantium. They were 
worn only at the highest functions 
by the dignitaries of the Russian 
Orthodox Chureh. 


Note to Bulgaria 
The Soviet 
patched a stiff note to the Bulgarian 
Government concerning the expulsion 
and illtreatment of the Russian Red 
Cross Mission. 
The note charges that the Bulga- 


Foreign Office des- 


rian authorities joined the White 
Russians living in Bulgaria in insti- 
tuting a regular system of persecu- 
tion against the mission. Torture, 
murder, beatings, imprisonment, con- 
fiseation are cited in numerous cases. 
The Bulgarian Government is ac- 
cused of conducting a “ scandalous 
campaign ” against the mission by in- 
sisting (apparently without good 
cause) that “many documents of an 
incriminating nature had been in its 
offices.” 

Finally, the note declares that un- 
less full restitution is made by the 
Bulgarian Government tke Soviet 
Government will be forced to place 
upon it the whole responsibility for 
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recent events. Further, as repressive 
counter measures, the Soviet Govern- 
ment will be forced, “against its 
will,” to inflict penalties upon Bul- 
garians in Russia. 


SPAIN 


Moroccan Notes 

The General Workers’ Union at 
Madrid notified Marquis de Alhuce- 
mas, President of the Council (cabi- 
net), that if military operations are 
begun in Morocco, the Union will 
vigorously oppose the Government. 


El Sol (Madrid daily) said that 
Spain is spending more proportion- 
ally on armaments than any other 
nation in the world. The reason is 
principally on account of past opera 
tions in Moroceo and the size of the 
garrison now stationed there. 

The paper stated that 31% of the 
national revenue is spent on arma- 
ments while Belgium spends 9.3%, 
France 14.9%, Italy 16%, Britain 
16.6%, U. 8. A. 24%. 


General Weyler, head of a special 
mission from the General Staff, left 
for Melilla to arrange for another 
campaign against the Riffians; the 
object being to restore Spanish 
power over that territory. The war, 
if undertaken, will mark the close of 
a year of troubled peace in Spanish 
Morocco. 


CHINA 


130 M.P.H.! 


The worst typhoon since 1906 
struck the British Crown Colony of 
Hong-kong. The wind blew at 130 
m.p.h. uprooting huge trees and hurl- 
ing them like matches hundreds of 
yards away. Telephone cables were 
laid low, most of the business sign- 
boards were smashed to splinters or 
blown away, many houses were un- 
roofed. In the harbor the typhoon 
lashed the waters into a white fury. 
Many ships, including a British sub- 
marine, were sunk and many more 
driven ashore more or less damaged. 

The death toll was heavy. 


JAPAN 
Admiral-Statesman Ill 


Admiral Baron Tomosaburo Kato, 
Premier of Japan, was reported to 
be serious ill, “so ill that only his 
wife and physician are allowed in his 
room.” It was rumored in Tokyo 
that his death was imminent. 

Eliminating the usual discordant 





elements common to polities the world 
over, Baron Kato, although not 
popular in Tokyo, is highly respected 
both at home and abroad. As a mili- 
tarist, he is not of the sabre-rattling 
variety; his shrewdness and sagacity 
at the Washington Conference proved 
his attachment to the cause of Peace, 
in spite of his love for the navy. 

On the resignation of Premier 


© Wide World 
TOMOSABUBO KaTO 


“ Only his wife and physician are allowed in 
his room ”’ 


Baron Takahashi in 1922, Baron 
Kato (then Minister of Marine) took 
on the Premiership in addition to his 
own portfolio. Recently he ap- 
pointed Admiral Takarabe to be Min- 
ister of Marine, thus leaving himself 
with the Premiership only. His ad- 
ministration is considered to have 
been particularly successful in _ its 
foreign policy, but the part he 


played in agreeing to a reduction in 
naval armaments at Washington cost 
him a good deal of popularity in his 
own country. 

It seems, however, that his states- 
manship at Washington won him uni- 
versal respect, for when Baron 
Takahashi resigned there was no hesi- 
tation, it is said, in appointing Kato 
Prime Minister. 


LATIN-AMERICA 


Mexican Recognition 


The American-Mexican Commis- 
sion (for recognition of the Mexi- 
can Government by the U. S.), which 
started May 14, ended formally its 
deliberations. 

The minutes of the Conference 
were signed by J. Ralph Ringe, 
secretary to the U. S. commissioners, 
who represented the President of the 
U. S. A., and by Juan F. Urquidi, 
secretary to the Mexican delegates, 
who represented the President of the 
United States of Mexico. 

General outlines of the results ob- 
tained by the conferences are known, 
but the details will be kept secret un- 
til after the U. 8S. commissioners, 
Charles Beecher Warren and John 
Barton Payne, have presented the 
records of the Conference to Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Both commissioners 
are now in Washington and have con- 
ferred with the President and with 
Secretary of State Hughes, but no 
important official statement has been 
made. 

Article 27 of the Queretaro or 1917 
Constitution (which declared Mexico 
to be a federated republic of 28 
states), has been the much mooted 
bugaboo in the proceedings for 
recognition of Mexico by the U. 8S. 
Its terms affirmed that the title to all 
subsoil deposits was vested in the 
people of Mexico. This resulted in 
the virtual confiscation of conces- 
sions owned by foreigners. The ques- 
tion arose then as to whether the 
Article was to be interpreted re- 
troactively. In spite of President 
Obregon’s statement that it was not, 
foreign concerns still claimed that 
under the Mexican interpretation the 
terms of the Article provided for 
confiscation. 

According to the Conference rec- 
ords subsoil rights acquired by... 8, 
citizens before May, 1917, remain 
intact. After May 1, 1917, the. pro- 
visions of the 1917 Constitution’ hold 
good. Subsoil rights of U. S.. eiti- 
zens who acquired lands before May, 
1917, without expressing an inten- 
tion of exploiting them for oil d6, not 
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fall under the first category accord- 
ing to the Mexican delegates. Messrs. 
Warren and Payne, however, specifi- 
cally upheld these rights in the 
minutes. 

The agrarian provisions of the rec- 
ords are the same as those of the 
subsoil section; that is, before May 
1, 1917, U. S. rights remain intact 
under the 1857 Constitution; after 
that the 1917 Constitution must be 
recognized. The Mexican Govern- 
ment will, however, make cash pay- 
ments for lands illegally seized or 
make immediate restitution. 

The records also provide for claims 
conventions, which will be signed if 
U. 8. recognition of Mexico is forth- 
coming. ‘These conventions provide 
for the creation of two mixed claims 
commissions to deal with: 1) settle- 
ment of U. 8S. claims for damages 
during the period 1910-20—a period 
torn by civil wars and insurrections 
which at one time produced con- 
ditions almost amounting to a state 
of war with the U. §.; 2) settlement 
of Mexiean claims against the U. 8. 
Government resulting from the 
Pershing expedition (1916) and the 
oceupation of Vera Cruz (1916). 

In Mexico President Obregon had 
to run the gauntlet of stiff criticisms 
from his opponents. They charged 
him with having made concessions to 
the U. S. in order to obtain recog- 
nition. These charges rest on a 
fairly sound basis. Under the 
agrarian provision of the 1917 Con- 
stitution more Mexicans are said to 
have been dispossessed of their prop- 
erty than U. 8. citizens. If Presi- 
dent Obregon intends to indemnify 
the citizens of the U. S., he can hardly 
fail to do the right thing by Mexican 
citizens. It seems, therefore, that 
the Mexican Treasury must groan or 
Obregon suecumb to the jibes of his 
anti-U. S. A. enemies. 

At all events President Obregon 
was forced to issue a long statement 
pointing out that if recognition of 
Mexico does come it “ will not be due 
to any obligations contracted nor to 
any agreements which may have been 
enterea into for the purpose of re- 
suming diplomatic relations nor to 
anything that might contravene our 
laws or the rules of international Jaw 
or injure the dignity or the sov- 
ereignty of our nation.” The con- 
ference was “a direct exchange of 
views and information.” In _ his 
peroration the President said: “I 
am pleased finally to be able to state 
that the good-will shown by the four 
Commissioners, which but reflects the 
good-will so frequently shown by the 
two neighboring countries in 50 
many various ways, made it possible 
for the commission to carry out its 
work in a spirit of uninterrupted and 
friendly cordiality.” 


TIME 
MUSIC 


Whose Phrase? 


Seven weeks ago Frank Silver, 
Jewish-American author of the so- 
called Banana Song, spoke as fol- 
lows (Timez, July 2): 

“About a year ago my little or- 
cbestra was playing at a Long Island 
hotel. ‘To and from the hotel I 
was wont to stop at a little fruit 
stand owned by a Greek, who began 
every sentence with ‘Yess.’ The 
jingle of his idiom haunted me and 
my friend Cohn. Finally I wrote 
this verse and Cohn fitted it with a 
tune.” 

Last week 'T. A. Dorgan (“Tad”), 
able cartoonist for the New York 


T. A. DorGAN 
“It was a laugh to me” 


Evening Journal and other Hearst 
newspapers, wrote Time the follow- 
ing letter: 

“Regarding our telephone con- 
versation this afternoon regarding 
Yes, We Have No Bananas, I ean 
tell you that I have been using that 
expression on and off for about four 
years in the Hearst papers. 

“A friend of mine, Jas. Mulvey, 
a politician of--San Francisco, 
eracked it while I was there on a 
visit in 1919. An Italian fruit man 
with 9 stand near the corner of 
Jim’s house used to keep his bananas 
inside, while on the sidewalk he kept 
apples, peaches, plums, ete. The 
kids, getting wise, used to buy ba- 
nanas and while he went inside to get 
said fruit they’d cop an apple, peach 
or whatever they fancied. 

“The wop didn’t tumble for a 
long time but as his OUTSIDE 
STOCK gradually diminished with 


the sale of bananas he finally got 
wise and later on sold NO BA- 
NANAS AT ALL. When the kids 
approached and asked for bananas 
the wop THEN smilingly replied: 
‘ Yes—we have no bananas,’ 

“Tt was a laugh to me and I felt 
sure it would drag one from the rest 
of the world, if I kept it going long 
enough. It did. 

“Most of my popular slang 
phrases and sayings originated in 
San Francisco. The once over, ‘23, 
run out powder, hire a hall, jitney, 
flivver, Larry turn the erank, get 
your goat, where d’ye get that stuff, 
and hundreds of others came from 
there. 

“T hope this is what you wanted. 

“Yours truly, 
“TAD.” 


In Georgia 

In Europe Governments subsidize 
enterprises of high music. In the 
U. S. we are being treated to some 
interesting schemes of the reverse. 
The State of Georgia has imposed 
upon opera companies that visit it a 
tax of $2,500 for performing in a 
large city, $1,000 for performing in 
a smaller one. 

The business of producing operas 
has not yet become profitable enough 
in this country or any other to stand 
much taxation. The legislators of 
Georgia must be optimistic indeed to 
expect any appreciable revenue out 
of the music-drama. Observers have 
noted on Goliath operatie develop- 
ments in Georgia. It is true that the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York sojourns each Spring in 
the sweltering heat of Atlanta—a 
fact which has given Atlantans a 
great opportunity for boasting. But 
the Metropolitan performances in the 
Southern city are by no means based 
upon ordinary box office reckonings. 
The short season is guaranteed finan- 
cially by philanthropic Atlantans. 
The major import of the operatic 
taxation would appear to be the im- 
position of a fine upon these artis- 
tically minded citizens, not a levy on 
any profits; for the profits on the 
Southern season are of a sort to 
starve on. 


The “ Titian ” 

Efrem Zimbalist went to Europe 
with his friend Jascha Heifetz and 
came back to New York, bringing the 
Titian violin, made 208 years ago by 
Antonio Stradivari and ranked by 
European experts as one of the four 
finest violins in the world. It cost 
Zimbalist $33,000. 

The instruments usually associated 
with the Titian are: the German- 
owned Joachim, the British-owned 
Messiah, the Scottish-owned .-Alard. 
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Bread* 
The Woman in Modern Busi- 
ness—No Solution 

The Story. Mrs. Sturgis, widowed 
music-teacher with two growing 
daughters, Jeannette and Alice, could 
not make both ends meet, no matter 
how hard she tried. So Jeannette, at 
18, weary of poverty and shabbiness, 
set out to find a job—in the days 
when nearly all women gave up their 
jobs when they married. She found 
one, and fell in love with young 
Roy Beardsley at the same time. 
Then the struggle began, as she rose 
in the business world and became 
private secretary to the head of her 
firm. She was earning as much as 
Roy; she loved her work. Could she 
give up adventure and independence 
for Roy and a dingy little house in 
Flatbush? Not on your weekly pay- 
envelope! So she wished Roy off on 
her domestic sister Alice and went on 
her way triumphant, while Roy and 
Alice (who had never heard of birth- 
control) at once began raising a fam- 
ily out of all proportion to their 
means. 

Lucky escape. Then Martin Devlin 
eame along. He looked like Eugene 
O’Brien, (cinema idol); his “master- 
ful wooing” just swept her off her 
feet. The jealous wife of her boss 
made her business position impos- 
sible. She married Martin. The 
marriage lasted four years. Martin 
was extravagant—too good a spender 
—his ideas of marriage and Jean- 
nette’s didn’t jibe—he wanted chil- 
dren—she said they couldn’t afford 
them—she missed her independence. 
The break came, when, at last, she 
went back to her job. 

Fifteen years later Jeannette, suc- 
cessful, has risen as high in her firm 
as a woman could. She is getting $50 
a week—nearly half as much as her 
successor would start in at if that 
successor were a man. She is lady 
bountiful to Alice’s children. But the 
spice has gone out of her work, for 
sex-discrimination keeps her from the 
higher rungs of the ladder and her 
only human contacts are the vicari- 
ous ones with Alice’s family, with her 
room-mate, with Mitxi, her cat. Stung 
by an impulse she does not wholly un- 
derstand, she attempts to resume con- 
tact with Martin—now a successful 
business man in Philadelphia—only 
to find that he has divorced her and 
married again. She returns to New 
York. She has her job, but nothing 


else, and she is growing old. 
The Significance. An interesting, 


* BreaD—Charles G. Norris—Dutton 
($2.00). 
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sincere and timely study of the 
woman in modern business, and the 
struggle that goes on in such a woman 
when, once having tasted financial 
independence, she marries. A solu- 
tion is hinted at rather than asserted ; 
but the implication is (as it was in 
This Freedom), “Back to the home!’ 
But Bread succeeds where This F ree- 
dom failed: in its fidelity to the 
actual conditions of life and its lack 
of sweetie-sweetiness. A long book, 
crammed with detail, written without 
grace, without style, with little humor 
—but highly readable. 

The Critics. New York Tribune: 
“Mr. Norris is not so much an artist 
as a reporter. He is saved 
from being tedious by his almost ap- 
palling exactitude; his novels have 
the same interest as a catalogue.” 

The New York Times: “ As Norris 
the novelist increases in wisdom and 





CHARLES G, NORRIS 


He discusses the food problem for females. 


stature, Norris the preacher shrinks 
and shrivels. He is not and 
perhaps never will be = good writer, 
but he has made himse!? 4 good nov- 


elist.” 

The Author. Charles G. Norris, 
known first as “Frank Norris’s 
brother” and then as “Kathleen Nor- 
ris’s husband,” has in the last few 
years made a most decided place in 
the literary world for himself, sans 
qualifying relatives. A graduate of 
the University of California, he has 
reported dog-shows, written Hints for 
Tulip Raisers, worked on The Chris- 
tian Herald, Country Life, The 
American Magazine, served in the 
late War, and written two best sell- 
ers, Brass and Salt. He likes 
monosyllabic titles, the State of Cali- 
fornia, loud neckties. :. 
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Bound Volumes 
They Furnish Fun 


A pleasant combination sandwich is 
to be found in: a shady spot, a long- 
chair, a lazy feeling, tobacco and a 
bound volume of some magazine. 

The particular magazine in ques- 
tion does not matter so much. But 
the volume should be ten years old or 
overtime enough for the women’s 
clothes in the illustrations to look ab- 
surd, Otherwise you might remember 
some of the stories. 

A bound volume of Punch or Life 
—and you can study dispassionately 
the periodicity of recurrence of all 
our jokes. Some jokes repeat every 
two or three years, others (like Hal- 
ley’s Comet) take longer. A little 
luck—and you can predict unerringly 
just what grey-bearded quips will 
march from the storehouse to re- 
appear, all reglanded and min- 
eralaved, in The Naughtinesses of 
1924. Then there are the political 
cartoons—stings drawn by time 
bringing only a philosophic wonder 
to the mind. The editorials in the 
weeklies—“the country will be ruined 
should B be elected, should the X 
law pass.” B was elected—did he 
die in 1900 or was it 1901? The X 
law passed—and is as forgotten as 
the names of Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture. “Vanity—all is Vanity,” say 
the yellow leaves of the bound 
volumes. 

Here, tucked away in a corner, is a 
poem by a man now famous through- 
out the English-speaking world — 
bought as a space-filler then. Here 
is the one fine short story published 
by another—now his novels sell by the 
hundred thousand, but if he is re- 
membered beyond a decade it will be 
for that short story. A ponderous 
article shivers at the radicalism ot 
certain daring young artists — now 
safely tucked away by the new sophis 
ticates on the dusty shelf of reaction- 
ary classicism. Another proves a 
European War impossible with the 
most convincing sort of statistics. 
Another wildly prophesies a heavier- 
than-air machine that will actually fly 
across the Atlantic. 

The bieyele craze. Princess dresses 
—monkey-dinners at Newport — 
What’s Wrong With Our Colleges? 
(that hardy perennial )—McKinley— 
the Bland-Allison Act— Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War—Cartoons 
of Nicholas II and Wilhelm II— 
Joseph Chamberlain—Franz Josef— 
how odd they look! 

In fact, a little oasis of peace where 
the mind ean recuperate from all 
Modern and Vital Questions—where 
it can even laugh at them without 
raneor. All out of a country library, 
in the shade of an apple-tree! 

: Ss. V. B. 
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New Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the 
trend of critical opinion: 

Tue Man Wuo Ate THE Popo- 
MAackK—W. J. Turner—Brentanos 
($1.50). The popomack is a fruit— 
the rarest and most delicious fruit 
known to mankind. It had only one 
drawback—its unpardonable smell— 
and the fact that that smell trans- 
ferred itself to anyone who ate the 
fruit. Lord Revoir ate of the popo- 
mack. What happened to him then 
is the theme of this extraordinary al- 
legorical play by a young British 
poet. Two of the scenes exist only 
in the minds of some of the dramatis 
personae. A brilliant, interesting, 
witty experiment. 

Tue Desert Heater—E. M. Hull 
—Small Maynard ($2.00). Sir Ger- 
vas Carew was a misogynist. His wife 
had run off with another, so he 
straightway went to the Sahara and 
became a sheik—El Hakim—or (in 
English) M. D. Huis path erossed 
that of Marny, Lady Geraldine. Her 
husband was a perfect brute, but she 
was loyal. Ensued sandstorms, strug- 
gles with Arab assassins, lots of no- 
ble self-sacrifice, wads of local color. 
“And with a little ery... . she lifted 
her lips to his.” Swift exciting rub- 
bish by the author of The Sheik—a 
perfect specimen of what used to be 
called a hammock book. 


HomeLaAnp—Margaret Hill Me- 
Carter—Harper ($2.00). Jack Lor- 
ton, before he went to France, 
thought Leslie Jannison was going to 
be his own little Dream-Girl—ves, 
that was the way he talked. But when 
he came back he found her practical, 
efficient, modern, unsympathetic. 
Enter a_ beautiful blonde home- 
wrecker, Mrs. Sidol, about to be di- 
voreed and wanting Jack’s legal ad- 
vice, accompanied by several involved 
plots. When the plots are all disen- 
tangled the band strikes up The Star 
Spangled Banner and_ everybody 
agrees that America is God’s Only 
Country. Sweet vanilla ice-cream for 
the unsophisticated ! 


Tue ALASKAN—James Oliver Cur- 
wood—Cosmopolitan ($2.00). Men 
are Men in Alaska and Women are 
Women. And when a Man meets A 
Woman, up in those Big Open Spaces 
where the Eskimo dogs chase the 
mackinaws around and around the 
aurora borealis, something Big and 
Virile and Gripping is bound to hap- 
pen. It does. Seads of it. It 
wouldn’t be He-Man-like to tell you 
just what. But if you like Mr. Cur- 
wood’s particular brand of Red- 
Blood-and-Romance, The Alaskan 
will suit you exactly. 


TIME 
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The New Pictures 


The Silent Partner. It seems that 
in Leatrice Joy’s pictures it would 
usually be better to paint out all the 
characters and scenery but herself. 
She is so thoroughly attractive that 
the rest, mattering not at all, should 
be blankness as well as silence. 

The present program deals with the 
wolves of Wall Street, which Miss 


LEATRICE JOY 


She is a thing of beauty 


Joy shoos away from her attractive, 
gambling husband. But she employs 
an old, old shoo: she saves money on 
the side. When the crash comes they 
depart to hatch a new life out of her 
nest egg. 


The Green Goddess. George Ber- 
nard Shaw is reported to have told 
William Archer (dean of the London 
crities and author of this melodrama), 
that he considered this the best mo- 
tion picture plot he had ever heard. 
His opinion discloses the fallibility of 
genius. Despite extraordinarily able 
performance, beauty and detailed 
lavishness of settings, and masses of 
money the picture lodges below the 
popular pinnacles now oceupied by 
The Covered Wagon and Little Old 
New York. 

George Arliss impersonates, as he 
did in the stage version of two years 
ago, the Oxford-trained Rajah of 
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Rukh. Into the Rajah’s kingdom 
erash (in an airplane) two English- 
men and an English woman. Polit- 
ical friction, which obtains at the 
moment between the Rajah and the 
British rule in India, complicated by 
his sensibility of the woman’s singu- 
lar attractions, persuade the digni- 
tary to sacrifice the males to the 
Green Goddess. The discovery of a 
wireless set in his palace and the sub- 
sequent arrival of British airplanes 
help to counteract his inhospitable in- 
tentions. The plot is well sustained 
and consistently exciting. 

The picture serves to bring back to 
the sereen Alice Joyce, after a two 
years’ absence. For those to whom 
Alice Joyce can do no wrong her 
reappearance will be a signal for the 
burning of incense. To the rest she 
is just another good movie actress. 


Drifting. This is another of those 
pictures on which the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, if there is any at the mo- 
ment, could write a note demanding 
$6,000,000 or a trainload of smoked 
salmon by way of reparation. It 
shows just how nasty the Chinese 
nature is when it sets about peddling 
opium through the ageney of a beau- 
tiful young woman. Miss Priscilla 
Dean is the young woman. She will 
probably peddle the picture, dope 
and all, around the country with con- 
siderable success. 


The Midnight Alarm. Truly life 
according to the movies is real and 
very earnest. The little girl involved 
in these adventures is orphaned, loved 
by a fireman, hated by a stockbroker, 
locked in the broker’s office safe while 
the office building burns, saved by the 
fireman with an acetylene torch. 

Ten years ago the pieture would 
have knocked a million dollars on the 
head and dragged it into the Vita- 
graph offices. 


Marriage Morals. This sorry ef- 


fort might better have been named 
The Shop Girl’s Choice. Mary (Ann 
Forrest), who works in a shop, meets 
wealthy Harry Ryan (Tom. Moore) 
who falls instantly in love with her 
and marries her in almost no time at 
all. Harry has a private bar in his 
home and a tall skinny friend and a 
plethorie friend who help him put 
down his liquor. There is also a 
former lover of Mary who used to 
wait for her in the snow and slush 
outside the shop. In _ conclusion 
Mary decides that it is more fun to 


be rich and worried than poor and 
bored. 
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THE THEATRE 


What’s Next? 
Will the Argentine Supplant 
Baliefi and King Tut in 
Popular Favor? 


It is a subconscious maxim with 
Mr. Lee Shubert, Mr. George White 
and Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld that 
“the things you will learn from 

the yellow an’ brown 

They'll ’elp you a lot with the white.” 
They seek glittering material for 
their revues from the life of other 
worlds. Their stages became_hot- 
houses where strange exotic plants, 
emerald, gold and_ scarlet, are 
bought across the seas for a brief 
blossoming. 

For 20 years American producing 
gardeners have been transplanting 
color, sound and movement—so 
great the volume of business that 
the original beds are wearing thin 
and weedy. Still, some of the im- 
ported seed has fallen into good 
ground and blossomed as permanent 
pictures on the American mind. 

We no longer think of Russia in 
terms of Cossacks, but in terms of 
wooden soldiers; Balieff is mightier 
than Lenin; and any American will 
give his oath that the Moscow art- 
ists are far more impressive behind 
their Smith Brothers beards than 
any Soviet that ever shot a princess. 
Russian restaurants are an estab- 
lished industry. Every dancer on 
the stage is stamped with the spirit 
of the Steppes. 

For a time it seemed as though 
the uneasy head of King Tut would 
be emblazoned® on our banners of 
amusement. But the Russians were 
on the scene, well up in their lines, 
on the scene and shrewdly shep- 
herded, and consequently the Egyp- 
tian did fairly well in dress fabrics, 
but was unable to snatch the torch 
of drama from Stanislavski. 

Yet there is not that maudlin ex- 
citement over the pilgrims from 
Petrograd which prevailed a year 
ago. If you casually remark to your 
laundry-woman that Stanislavski 
and Balieff will be back on Broad- 
way her enthusiasm will scarcely un- 
hinge her to the point of crowning 
herself with a flatiron. The Russian 
fad, a trifle overdone, is fading. 

here then can the producer 
turn? Possibly to Argentina, which 
is receiving inordinate publicity of 
late owing to the successful business 
visit of Senor Luis Angel Firpo. 
Japan and China have _ been 
veterans since The Mikado. The 
Negro rage and the grass-skirt 
scare are already moribund. Spain 
and the clatter of castanets is gone. 
Covered with dust are the crinoline, 
the harem skirt, Scotch kilts. 

The stage of the American revue 
is nny approaching the end of 
the world. Without other worlds to 
conquer, Russia, Egypt and the in- 
fluence of dusky Florence Mills 
must inevitably conquer the Ameri- 
can stage. WwW. R 
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Owen Davis 


He Has Been Rescued from the 


Ranks of Melodrama 

This quiet New Englander of 
middle age, whom one sees at the 
circus with his two boys, has 
written, by and large, over 100 
plays. Many of them have been 
melodramatic thrillers in which the 
actors tore the scenery and heroes 
flung themselves valiantly before 
hissing villains. Mr. Davis has now 
chosen to become a realist. Two 
seasons ago he wrote a grim drama 
called The Detour and was canon- 
ized by the critics. Last year his 
Icebound, a genuinely human pic- 
ture of his native Maine folks, was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize. His 
place among American dramatists 
is therefore assured, along with 
Eugene O’Neill’s. 

1 like the plays of Owen Davis. 
They are keen, humorful, filled with 
satirical touches and dramatic 
events. They have a saving touch 
of laughter when they are most 
tragic. I sat with him the other day 
watching a rehearsal of Home Fires, 
his newest play. Here are plain 
Americans, behaving as _ plain 
Americans do. In this play he has 
attempted an exceedingly difficult 
task: that of writing tragedy in 
terms of comedy. His new theme 
is one that either Rachel Crothers 
or Booth Tarkington might have 
chosen: the story of the breaking 
down of a family due to the frothy 
characteristics of a rather ordinary 
American husband—a bond sales- 
man, a $10,000-a-year man. Miss 
Crothers would have discussed her 
problem at length and her adoles- 
cents would have represented a cur- 
rent difficulty in the younger genera- 
tion. Mr. Tarkington would have 
made fun of his people. You would 
have been laughing at them from 
curtain to curtain. Not so, Mr. 
Davis. He has observed life well. 
He writes of it truly. 

Like all playwrights, Mr. Davis 
never quite knows just how his pub- 
lic will react to a play. Will they 
be conscious of the fundamental 
tragedy of Home Fires or will they, 
as in Jcebound, find more of the 
comic than the tragic and go away 
feeling warmly amused? It*is hard 
to tell. Personally, I have seldom 
laughed so hard in any theatre as 
over a scene in which two youngsters 
seated on a front porch discuss 
eugenics. What a chance there was 
for burlesque—and how truly, safely 
and amusingly Mr. Davis has han- 
dled this scene. 

Mr.. Davis’ rescue from the ranks 
of melodrama is to be applauded. No 
one likes to see melodrama better 
than do I; but it must be a pleasure 
to be able to portray life as it really 
is and make it vitally interesting. 
Many a man can visualize a heroine 
saved from a villain’s grasp by the 
heroic pistol point; but only the rare 
genius can make the purchase of a 
new go'f course poignant. J. F. 
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New Plays 

Brook. This offering is described 
in the exterior electric illumina- 
tion as an “unusual love play.” 
This is only one-third descriptive; 
the event concerns love—but it 
is hardly a play and it is quite slav- 
ishly usual. It demonstrates in three 
acts that primitive love is more di- 
rectly appealing than the civilized 
version. 

The leading man seduces the lead- 
ing woman—a primitive girl of the 
hills. His fiancée thereupon arrives 
and is apprised of the situation. 
Then the girls begin to argue. The 
fiancée talks too much and too tedi- 
ously. That was the best reason, as 
it appeared, why the hero finally 
cliose the mountain girl. 

None of the acting was distin- 
guished, though Mary Carroll, as the 
daughter of the hills, carried the bur- 
den of the evening satisfactorily. 
(ieorge Thompson, her ancient father, 
proved the aceuracy of the old de- 
seriptive ballad: “ Oh, mountaineers 
have furry ears i 


Little Jessie James (musical com- 
edy). The deeper phases of the ac 
tivity depend upon the memorable 
bandit character, Jesse James. The 
girl in the case is also a bandit—ex- 
cept that she wrecks trains of thought 
and dynamites dams along the eaf- 
ons of true love instead of bothering 
with the Union Pacific and the Sho- 
shone. 

The casting of the piece is a trifle 
uneven, but what two or three of. the 
principals lack the chorus supplies. 
They are eight young women of ap- 
parently acrobatic ancestry. Their 
energy and smartly synchronized 
activity would suffice to vitalize the 
seventh Book of Caesar set to music. 


The Woman on the Jury. When 
friends are gathered together in the 
name of courtroom melodrama one 
is bound to grant certain of the auth- 
or’s requests. One cannot protest 
that he has met the District Attorney 
so many times before that he really 
would prefer a change; likewise the 
counsel for the defense; and the Irish 
detective. But the woman in the 
jury box is a newcomer, and for her 
sake it was that this program of 
events was scheduled. 

The woman finds herself in a posi- 
tion to decide the fate of her lost 
lover’s mistress, who has forgotten 
herself so far as to shoot the lover. 
Inasmuch as the jurywoman herself 
has, in the prologue, attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to eradicate the identical 
individual in much the same manner 
she finds herself, as the saying goes, 
in a dilemma. Her solution involves 
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the detonation of a vast amount of 
‘ emotional cordite. 

Mary Newcomb is the lady of the 
title and she retired from the action 
with the majority of laurel leaves. 
Virtually unknown before the open- 
ing night, she took her place among 
our leading lady agonizers. 

The New York World: 
other murder trial play.” 

Alexander Woollcott: “ Really 
superb work by Mary Newcomb.” 


“ Just an- 


The Breaking Point. Mrs. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart is responsible for 
this example of the cowhide drama. 
Out of her holster of dramatic tricks 
she has drawn a sheriff, a self-sacri- 
ficing female with crimson propen- 
sities, a leading man with amnesia. 
Her action takes off in the East and 
lands on a ranch. It is all naively 
melodramatic, thoroughly preposter- 
ous, terribly exciting. 

It seems that the murder of a 
Western citizen has entirely slipped 
the mind of Dick (McKay Morris). 
He is disclosed quietly practicing 
medicine in a New York suburb with- 
out the vaguest idea of where he orig- 
inated or who his papa and mamma 
happened to be. He encounters an- 
other accident which reopens the port- 
holes of memory and promptly he 
embarks westward to clear it all away. 
There is the good woman and the 
bad woman. The bad woman proves 
the better of the two. The final act 
is concerned with straightening this 
knotted skein of circumstance. 

Gail Kane struggles away with the 
severest section of the melodrama 
much as a one-night stock company 
might broadeast East Lynne. Mr. 
Morris manages particularly well 
with the amnesia, again proving that 
he is a leader among American stage 
males. 

Percy Hammond: 
third rater.” 

Alexander Woollcott: “ Mrs. Rine- 
hart quite stretches herself out of 
joint.” 


“ Rip-snorting 


The Good Old Days. Prohibition 
is making money for people other 
than the bootleggers. A. H. Woods 
(bedroom man) is one of the other 
people. He has sponsored a play 
which deals exclusively with the high 
alcoholic content of contemporary 
American existence. 

Mr. Woods has gone out to the cor- 
ner saloon and brought the entire 
establishment into his theatre. He 
has not only brought the establish- 
ment but he has brought a keg of the 
establishment’s foaming stock in 
trade. As a result the audience sits 
with its eyes bulging and its tongue 
out. Mr. Woods’ brass rail, Mr. 
Woods’ beer and Mr.. Woods’ bar- 
tenders easily rank among the most 
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powerful properties that have ap- 
peared on the stage of the season. 

The plot, which isn’t nearly so im- 
portant as the bar room, attempts to 
prove that prohibition is an un- 
fortunate addition to the burdens of 
society. The leading characters take 
opposite sides of the case and argue 
wildly through three acts of the most 
obviously amusing low comedy of 
which Broadway ean boast. Par- 
ticularly is George Bickle (by 
burlesque out of the Winter Garden) 
efficient throughout the whisky tenor 
of the play. 

Percy Hammond; “ A terrible play 


which will probably run a terribly 


* long time.” 


Ate 


Vive Lemordant! 


Jean Julien Lemordant, Breton 
painter, made art his bride until 
1914. Then he divorced her for La 


© International Studio 


JEAN JULIEN LEMORDANT 
Great painters carried him on their shoulders 


Belle France. War left him sightless 
but unbowed. His fellow artists ral- 
lied to his support. The last picture 
he painted was in this year’s Salon de 
la Société Nationale. Recently he 
was promoted from Officer to Com- 
mandeur of the Legion d’Honneur. 
Great painters struggled to carry him 
on their shoulders through the Grand 
Palais. G. C. Bonnat, Director of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, made him 
Professor of Esthetics for life. Le- 
mordant struggles on. 


Chicago Mountebanks 

Inspired, apparently, by revela- 
tions of the ease with which medieval 
Gothie art can be passed off to an 
unsuspecting public, it is authorita- 
tively claimed that several great 
modern painters are being assiduous- 
ly faked, and even that a ring of 
mountebanks in Chicago has dis- 
posed of thousands of fraudulent 
pictures to aspiring parvenus of the 
Middle West. These revelations have 
come out of a $50,000 damage suit 
brought by Bernard Devine, Chicago 
art dealer, against Professor Alfred 
Chatain, connoisseur, alleged leader 
in the fakery gang. 

The favorite subjects of the fakers 
are: 

1) Ralph Blakelock, one of our 
greatest American masters of land- 
seape, who spent the last 20 years 
of his life in an insane asylum. True 
Blakelocks have been found in the 
most unexpected places, and these 
circumstances have made it easy to 
flood the market with false ones. A 
Philadelphia painter is said to have 
turned out hundreds of imitations, 
taking Blakelock’s ideas, but paint 
ing them better than Blakelock him 
self could. Why a man of such talent 
should choose thjs unethical pro- 
fession is unexplained. It was 
charged that three Blakelocks in the 
Chicago Art Institute are forgeries, 
but Albert Milch, New York special- 
ist in Blakelocks, though admitting 
that the painter is incessantly faked, 
does not take these charges seriously. 
The Institute has the reputation of 
being the best gallery in the country 
for American works, its particular 
jewel being its great Inness room. 

2) Childe Hassam, who, when 
confronted with a fake Hassam, cut 
the signature off with a knife. The 
method of faking is to take printed 
reproductions of his paintings, cut 
them up and piece them together in 
a new composition, and mechanically 
copy the peculiar spotty technique 
of this artist. 

3) Elliott Daingerfield, Homer 
Martin, Alexander Wyatt, J. Francis 
Murphy, Bruce Crane, George In- 
ness, Albert Ryder, and other Amer- 
ican landscapists of the present or 
recent past. 

4) Jean-Baptiste Camille Corot, 
patron saint of Barbizon. It is said 
that there are more fake Corots in 
existence than real ones. 


Through the Ages 
In Rouen, on the Seine, there 
opened an Exposition Régionale des 


Arts Decoratifs et Industriels 
Modernes, giving a complete cross- 
section of the arts afid crafts of 
France throughout the ages. 





EDUCATION 


“ Responsible to Truth ” 


In an article in the September 
Century, Dr. Alexander Meikeljohn, 
no longer of Ambherst, conducts a 
Socratic discussion with himself on 
the question of the responsibility of 
the President and faculty of a col- 
lege. It develops that the President 
and faculty are not responsible to 
the students, the parents of students, 
the public, the benefactors, the alum- 
ni, the Church, the trustees, the State. 
They cannot be responsible to them- 
selves. To whom, then, are they re- 
sponsible? “ There are, I think, two 
relationships in which the scholar 
feels and acknowledges responsibil- 
ity. The first and lesser of these is 
the relation to other teachers and 
scholars, to other seekers after truth. 
The second and greater responsibility 
is that which ‘ we’ feel and acknowl- 
edge toward the truth itself.” 


“ Abraham Lincoln U.” 


A movement is under way to start 
at Springfield, Ill., a new university 
to be known as Abraham Lincoln 
University. The plan is to conduct 
the school upon the democratic prin- 
ciples enunciated by President Lin- 
coln. A permanent endowment of 
$5,000,000 is intended. 


It’s a Kollege 

The Klan has bought Valparaiso 
University at Valparaiso, Ind. Val- 
paraiso University will become a 
national university. It will be run 
as a non-sectarian institution open to 
all regardless of .race or color. But 
the Klan will control it, its board of 
trustees being made up of Knights 
selected from the various Realms of 
the United States. 

Valparaiso University is 50 years 
old. It was founded in 1873 by two 
young teachers, H. P. Brown and O. 
P. Kinsey. Until 1920 it ran an un- 
eventful course, but in that. year, on 
the crest of post-War prosperity, its 
enrollment climbed to 4,000, it sent a 
football team to the Harvard Stadium 
and it introduced fraternities. Then 
hard times hit the Indiana farmer, 
fraternity rows broke out in the Uni- 
versity, and the enrollment fell in one 
year to 1,260. In 1923 the Univer- 
sity was still in difficulties and the 
Klan bought it for $350,000, approx- 
imately the amount of its indebted- 
ness. In the meantime Henry Kinsey 
Brown, son of the founder, himself a 
former President, has commenced an 
action to regain control of 15 build- 
ings valued at $1,000,000. Mr. Brown 
is proceeding under an alleged flaw 
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in the will of his father, who left all 
his property to the school. 

The Klan, according to the editor 
of the Fiery Cross, intends to invest 
$500,000 in the plant and to raise a 
similar amount toward a permanent 
endowment. The curriculum will be 
modelled on the standard college 
course, and the full quota of degrees 
will be given. 


The Bok Peace 


President Lowell, of Harvard, ex- 
pects the Bok peace prize to evoke 
new ideas for the administration of 


international affairs. President. 


Pritchett, of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, feels it unlikely that the award 
will produce any feasible recom- 
mendation other than a recommenda- 
tion for some sort of “ international 
association for common education.” 
President Faunce, of Brown, thinks 
the studying done for the award will 
widen the American horizon, as does 
Chancellor Emeritus Jordan, of Le- 
land Stanford. President Hopkins, 
of Dartmouth, believes the award may 
prove “the most helpful stimulus 
yet proposed for making articulate 
the desire of the American people 
for such increased spirit of neighbor- 
liness among the peoples of the 
world as will most effectively make 
for peace.” 


RELIGION 


Three Jewish Assemblies 

Carlsbad (in Czecho-Slovakia). 
The World Zionist Conference (the 
13th) closed. Vigorous back-to-Pal- 
estine agitation was voted. Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, after an 8 p. m.-5 a. m. 
session, ousted the present director of 
activities and seated a new Executive 
Committee. Several New York Zion- 
ists are now members of the Actions 
Committee. Having announced the 
collection of $4,300,000, of which $2,- 
750,000 came from the U. S., the dele- 
gates departed from  Carlsbad’s 
wooded hills and scattered about the 
globe. 

Vienna (Austria). The confer- 
ence was opened by Austria’s Presi- 
dent — Hainisch. It was heartily 
greeted by Mgr. Seipel, Catholic pre- 
late who “saved” Austria. Why? 
Because the conference is spiritual, 
not nationalistic. Its objective is to 
reunite Jewry in the ancient faith, 
under its ancient law. “Not since 
Imperial Rome destroyed Jerusalem 
has such a conference been held.” 

New York. A eall to assemble in 
New York on Oct. 7 “to consider 
the reinvigoration of Jewish culture 
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and resolutions in America” was 
issued. Better teat-books, more rab- 
bis, are required that the next gen- 
erations’ Jews shall be “worthy of 
the blessings of this Republic.” Sig- 
natures to the call included Louis 
Marshall, Cyrus Adler, Felix War- 
burg, David A. Brown, Louis Ep- 
stein, Sol Rosenbloom, 


Jacks, Mystic 

Commanding a position of fame in 
the religious world, the Hibbert Jour- 
nal completed its 21st year with the 
publication of the current quarterly 
number. 

The magazine is successful: proof 
of the existence of thousands of in- 
tellectual Christians. Published in 
England, it has a wide cireulation in 
the U. 8. where its only peer is the 
more popular Christian Century 
(weekly, Chicago). Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
Oxford professor, is the brilliant and 
mystical editor. (His less highly in- 
tellectual articles appear in The At- 
lontic Monthly.) 

“By combining philosophy with 
religion as material for discussion,” 
says Mr. Richard Hooker’s Spring- 
field Republican, “The Hibbert 
Journal has followed. . the line 
that must lead to the religion of the 
future—a new embodiment of human 
values in symbolic forms, and the in- 
terpretation in the light of these 
values ... of the fundamental ideas 
of God, freedom and immortality.” 

Dr. Jacks prints in this Summer 
issue an article on The Sainthood of 
Marcus Aurelius, which is unstoicly 
ecstatic; a reconciliation of Judaism 
to European culture; a discussion of 
Miracle in the Old Testament; Ita 
de Trinitate Sentiat, which means 
that one is a trinitarian because one 
feels it; an article showing that 
Theologue Butler has not grown 
stale; contributions by Prof. Estlin 
Carpenter and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Editor Jacks quests ever for ideas 
but likes best those ideas which sting 
the emotions and radiate a mystic 
loveliness. 

In England only The Pilgrim, 
edited by Bishop Temple, matches 
tlis Journal in the Protestant fold. 
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MEDICINE 


Nobel Prizeman 
That Dr. Frederick Grant Bant- 


ing, discoverer of insulin,* will re- 
ceive the next award of the Nobel 
Prize for Medicine seems logical 
from a survey of the scientific 
achievements of the past year, It 
has been suggested from several 
sources, and from the Edinburgh In- 
ternational Congress of Physiology 
comes the story that Dr. Banting will 
be recommended to the Swedish 
Academy of Medicine, which acts as 
the jury for this prize on behalf of 
the Nobel Foundation, custodians of 
the fund established in 1896 by the 
will of Alfred B. Nobel, the Swedish 
inventor of dynamite. The average 
value of the prize is about $40,000. 

But Dr. Steinach (Austrian gland 
man) has also been mentioned, and 
outstanding achievement is notorious- 
ly no guarantee of jury actions, as 
witness the fact that Thomas Hardy, 
generally conceded the greatest  liv- 
ing English man of letters, has yet to 
receive the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture, not to mention Conrad, Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Barrie, Bennett, Wells, 
while second-rate Spittelers, Hey- 
ses and unknown Scandinavians are 
deified. Nevertheless, should he re- 
ceive the medicine prize, Dr. Bant- 
ing will be in distinguished company. 
It has been awarded 16 times since 
the year 1901. In 1906 and 1908 it 
was divided between two men, so that 
18 medical scientists in all have been 
honored, no prize having been 
awarded in several recent years. The 
following nationalities have been 
represented among the prize-winners: 
Germany 4, France -2, Russia 2, 
Denmark 2, England 1, U. 8. 1, Aus- 
tria 1, Spain 1, Italy 1, Belgium 1, 
Switzerland 1, Sweden 1. The list: 

1901. Emil Adolf von Behring 
(1854- ), German, director of the 
Hygienic Institute, Marburg, discov- 
erer of diphtheria antitoxin, author- 
ity on bovine tuberculosis. 

1902. Sir Ronald Ross (1857- ), 
English, Colonel in British Army, 
expert in tropical medicine, dis- 
coverer of transmission of the 
malaria parasite by the Anopheles 
mosquito (1898). 

1903. Niels Ryberg Finsen (1860- 
1904), Danish physician, inventor of 
the Finsen lamp for treating dis- 
eases with decolorized light rays. 

1904. Ivan Petrovitch Pavloff 
(1848- ), Russian physiologist, 
student of the digestive system 
(Time, July 23). 


* Insulin (for the cure of diabetes) is used 
hypodermically. It was originally discovered 
in the pancreas glands (situated at the bottom 
of the stomach near the vertebrae) of certain 
animals.’ (Tim, April 21, June 4.) 
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1905. Robert Koch (1843-1910), 
German, director of the Berlin Hy- 
gienic Institute, isolator of the 
tubercle bacillus (1882) and dis- 
coverer of tuberculin. 

1906. 1) Camillo Golgi (1844- 

), Italian neurologist, discoverer 
ef method of nerve connection, dis- 
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tinguisher between varieties of 
malaria parasite. 

2) Santiago Ramon y Cajal (1852- 

), Spanish, professor of histol- 
ogy, University of Madrid, authority 
on structure of brain and nerves. 

1907. Charles Louis Alphonse 
Laveran (1845-1922), French mili- 
tary surgeon, discoverer of Plasmo- 
dium vivax, germ of tertian malaria. 

1908. 1) Paul Ehrlich (1854- 
1915), German, director of the Royal 
Institute for Experimental Thera- 
peuties, Frankfort, discoverer of sal- 
varsan and neosalvarsan, antisyphi- 
litic compounds. 

2) Elie Metechnikoff (1845-1916), 
Russian, sub-director of Pasteur In- 
stitute, Paris, inventor of “ phagocy- 
tosis” theory of white blood corpus- 
cles, discoverer of therapeutic value 
of lactic ferments (Bacillus bulgari- 
cus). 

1909. Emil Theodor Kocher 
(1841-1917), Swiss, director of sur- 
gical clinic, University of Berne, ex- 
pert in surgery of thyroid and other 
ductless glands and of exophthalmie 
goiter. 

1910. Albrecht Kossel (1853-  ), 
German, professor of physiology at 
Heidelberg, distinguished for re- 
search in chemical composition of 
cells and nuclei. 


1911. Alivar Gullstrand (1862- 


), Swedish, professor of optics, 
University of Upsala, expert in oph- 
thalmology. 

1912. Alexis Carrel (1873- ) 
American, member Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, discoverer 
of methods of suturing blood vessels 
and transplanting human organs, co- 
discoverer of Carrel-Dakin solution. 

1913. Charles Robert Richet 
(1850- ), French, professor of 
physiology, University of Paris, au- 
thority on anaphylaxis and serum 
therapy. 

1914. Robert Barany (1876-  ), 
Austrian otologist, now professor at 
Upsala, Sweden, specialist in neu- 
rology of the inner ear. 

1915-1918. Not awarded. 

1919. Jules Bordet (1870- lL 
Belgian, director Pasteur Institute, 
Brussels, toxicologist and serologist. 

1920. August Krogh (1874- ), 
Dane, professor of zoé-physiology, 
University of Copenhagen, student 
of respiratory exchange of animals 
and man. 

1921-1922. Not 

Dr. Banting has already been 
granted an annuity of $7,500 by the 
Canadian Government (Time, July 
9); the province of Ontario has ap- 
propriated $10,000 a year to found 
a department of research at Toronto, 
headed by Banting; during the pres- 
ent year he has done little else but 
attend, by special request, the lead- 
ing medical and surgical meetings of 
America and Great Britain, receiv- 
ing enthusiastic ovations at every 
turn. Many an older man might be 
forgiven if such adulation went to 
his head, but not so Banting, who re- 
mains the same modest young seeker 
after truth. 

He is 31 years old, the son of a 
farmer living at Alliston, Ont. He 
worked on his father’s homestead 
until he was 19, when he entered the 
University of Toronto. Graduating 
from medical school, he entered the 
Canadian Army, became a battalion 
surgeon with the rank of captain. 
Wounded at Cambrai, invalided to 
England, he returned to Canada in 
1920 and became a laboratory assist- 
ant at the Western University, Lon- 
don, Ont., where by chance he soon 
became interested in the internal se- 
eretions of the pancreas from the 
so-ealled “islands of Langerhans ” 
(Time, April 21), and began experi- 
menting with methods of extracting 
the secretion. He secured a leave of 
absence and set up a laboratory in 
the home of a medical friend in 
Toronto. The experiments were then 
so promising that he resigned his 
position and shortly succeeded in se- 
curing a fairly pure extract by tying 
off the ducts of the pancreas so that 
the rest of the the gland atrophied 
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and the pancreatic juice (the exter- 
nal secretion) was eliminated. His 
work then attracted attention at the 
University of Toronto, and he was 
offered the use of the Connaught 
Laboratories there. He was assisted 
by C. H. Best, another young labora- 


tory man, by Dr. J. B. Collip, of. 


the University of Alberta, who has 
since discovered “ gluckokinin,” an 
insulin substitute derived from green 
vegetables (TimE, June 4), and he 
especially profited by the friendly 
oversight and advice of Dr. J. J. R. 
McLeod, professor of physiology, 
who has also been mentioned for 
the Nobel Prize. To Dr. Banting, how- 
ever, must always be given the lion’s 
share of the credit for the »‘ea and 
its development. In May, 1922, the 
work had proceeded far enough to 
be offered to the medical profession 
for testing. Tests, conducted by a 
special committee in several hospitals, 
have since proved the value of the 
specific, and John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., has given $150,000 to 13 hos- 
pitals to introduce it (Timez, July 2). 


Recents events in the progress of 
insulin: 

1) Banting, Best, Scott have found 
insulin in other tissues than the 
pancreas, e. g., the liver, spleen, 
thymus, thyroid and submaxillary 
glands and even muscle tissue. In 
fact, some of these produced a great- 
er quantity than the pancreas. When 
tested on rabbits and dogs, it has had 
the same results in lowering blood 
sugar. 

2) Dr. William Thalheimer, of 
Milwaukee, has used insulin success- 
fully in various types of acidosis 
other than diabetes, following serious 
operations. 

3) Insulin has proved a valuable 
adjunct in the treatment of cases of 
malnutrition in children, according 
to Dr. Robert L. Pitfield, of Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

4) U. S. Public Health Service 
and Bureau of Fisheries investiga- 
tors, seeking to extract insulin from 
the pancreatic glands of sharks and 
other fish, have so far been unsuc- 
cessful. The chief source of supply 
is still beef pancreas. 


Don Jaime’s Ear 


In the Foreign News section of 
Trme, under the heading Spain 
(Aug. 13), was printed an uncon- 
firmed newspaper report (carried by 
The New York World and other 
journals) that Don Jaime, second son 
ef Alfonso of Spain, was cured of 
congenital deafness by Dr. Curtis H. 
Muncie, Brooklyn osteopath. Cor- 
rections are in order from varied 
sources : 

1) According to interviews attrib- 
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uted to Dr. Muncie upon his return, 
while his patient was said to be a 
European prince, it was expressly 
denied that it was Don Jaime. A 
meager description of his methods of 
“finger surgery ” was given, where- 
by he claims to “reconstruct ” the 
eustachian tube by manipulation 
through the mouth while the patient 
is under anaesthesia. 

2) The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, in an editorial 
under date of August 11, recounts 
the history of Jaime’s malady and 
the frequent sensational stories of his 
cure by members of various healing 
cults. Earlier investigations proved 
their falsity, and the Journal ends 
with the unqualified statement: 
“ Meanwhile Don Jaime is still deaf.” 

3) A consensus of opinion among 
a number of competent otologists is 
to the effect that the anatomy of the 
eustachian tube would preclude its 
“reconstruction ” by finger manipu- 
lation. 


SCIiI8#@BNC E 


‘“ Ana-Katergy ” 


This cabalistic word is a condensed 
name for a new theory of energy and 
the origin of life which is challeng- 
ing the appreciative interest of phys- 
icists, chemists and biologists on 
two continents. It is a brain-child 
of Frank C. Eve, English physi- 
ologist. 

All nature, both organie and in- 
organic, is the theatre of a constant 
stream of energy, of which the sun- 
shine is practically the sole source 
on earth. Food and fuel are reser- 
voirs of potential energy. In a flow- 
ing river it is kinetic; when dammed 
up, it is potential. This energy is 
constantly tending to flow to a lower 
level or potential, whereby it turns 
itself into less availabie forms of 
energy, and eventually into low-tem- 
perature heat. This process Dr. Eve 
calls “katergy” (kata-energy, or 
downflow of energy). 

But sometimes katergy encounters 
in its flow energy-tranzforming sub- 
stances, which take a fraction of the 
total energy and turn it into a high- 
er form. This he calls “ anergy” 
(ana-energy, or upflow of energy). 

Anergy can never exceed katergy, 
and there is always some part dissi- 
pated into less useful forms in the 
inevitable downward flow. 

Now continued life can exist only 
where there are five essential condi- 
tions: 1) the driving-foree, which 
Dr. Eve finds in the law of ana-kat- 
ergy; 2) a source of energy (the 
sun); 3) raw material (the organic 
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carbon compounds); 4) an energy- 
transformer (like chlorophyll); 5) 
some means of renewing the raw ma- 
terial (bacteria or ferments of some 
kind), which would not have to exist 
until all the raw material was ex- 
hausted. Fascinating experiments by 
Moore, Baly and other English work- 
ers, have shown that sunlight, un- 
aided, can turn carbonic acid and 
nitrates into sugar and other complex 
organic substances hitherto thought 
possible only as products of a living 
cell. 

Thus, presumably, in that dim 
dawn millions of years ago, the sun- 
light played upon the sea-water, full 
of dissolved carbonates and nitrates, 
and knitted them up into food. By 
anergy, these were transformed into 
slimes and molds—the simplest forms 
of life—which in turn produced more 
carbonates, as an animal breathes 
out carbon dioxides for the plants to 
feed on. And with these gains held 
and consolidated, the whole mirac- 
ulous life-cyele had begun. 


Wireless Ships 


The British Board of Trade and 
the Meteorological Office have taken 
steps to internationalize wireless 
direction of ships at sea. A wire- 
less ship will cireumnavigate the 
globe, giving demonstrations en 
route, and a trans-Atlantic airplane 
flight will be made, entirely under 
wireless control. 


Woods Hole 


The Marine Biological Labratory 
at Woods Hole, Mass., celebrated the 
50th anniversary of its foundation 
by Jean Louis Rudolphe Agassiz, 
famed Swiss-American naturalist 
(1807-1873), who became Professor 
of Comparative Zoélogy at Harvard. 
The first laboratory was on Penikese 
Island in Buzzards Bay, which was 
given for the purpose by the philan- 
thropist, John Anderson, with an 
endowment of $50,000. Later it re- 
moved to the village of Woods Hole 
on the mainland. This was the first 
biological institution established on 
the edge of the sea for studying ma- 
rine flora and fauna. But many have 
followed its lead, notably that of 
Prof. Yves Deluge, in France. Dr. 
Agassiz’s program was revolution- 
ary, one of his rules being the com- 
plete prohibition of text-books in 
favor of first-hand contact with liv- 
ing material. A sort of scientific 
communism formed the atmosphere 
of the school and made possible its 
great contributions to our knowledge 
of the ocean’s life. 

This summer the institute has 146. 
students, 168 investigators, 25 in- 
structors. . 
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The American Mercury 


Alfred A. Knopf, Ine. (publishers 
of “Borzoi” books), announced the 
publication of a new magazine, The 
American Mercury. Its editors will 
be H. L. Mencken and George Jean 
Nathan. Its appearance will be 
monthly, beginning about the first of 
next year. 

Those who are acquainted with 
The London Mercury, so ably con- 
ducted by the poet and parodist, 
J. C. Squire, will hardly expect the 
new Mercury to be a prototype of 
the old. Yhe American Mercury 
plans to offer “a comprehensive pic- 
ture, critically presented, of the en- 
tire American scene’—fine arts, 
polities, industrial and social rela- 
tions, science. And it will strive to 
maintain the point of view of the 
“civilized minority.” 

For several years Messrs. Nathan 
and Mencken have been conducting a 
magazine known as Smart Set, 
one of a group aimed more or less at 
the “uneivilized majority.” Snappy 
Stories, Saucy Stories, Detective 
Tales, Breezy Stories, The Black 
Mask, Young’s Magazine, have been 
among Smart Set’s comrades in 
arms. 


Cairo 

A journalistic allegory on the 
banks of the Nile is Cairo. At Cairo 
are published 105 papers, daily and 
weekly. With a population of 790,- 
000 it supports 24 dailies: twelve in 
Arabic, four in French, two in 
Italian, four in Greek, one in Eng- 
lish, and one in Armenian. 

By comparison, Greater New York 
with a population of 5,620,000- has 
only 29 dailies, and Chicago with a 
population of 2,700,000 has only 
seven. 

The combined circulation of Cairo’s 
newspapers is, however, probably 
not over 180,000 at maximum. No 
less than seven New York papers 
and four Chicago papers have each 
more eireulation than the entire 
newspaper sales of the bejournal- 
ized city of the Nile. 


Naiveté 

The New York Evening Journal 
(Hearst) printed pictures of Lord 
and Lady Lascelles (Princess Mary), 
of the Duke and Duchess of York, 
of Lady Louise Mountbatten and her 
recent fianeé, Prince Gustaf Adolf 
of Sweden, and of King George and 
Cupid. Over each lady’s heart ap- 
peared a money bag and from cupid’s 
bow issued arrows piercing to each 
money bag. The story accompanying 
these pictures was written by Mar- 
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gery Rex (the name of any young 
lady whom Mr. Hearst may employ 
to write this type of story). The 
narrative told how Lady Louise 
Mountbatten had jilted the Crown 
Prince of Sweden out of love for a 
poor painter, frustrating the ambi- 
tion of King George to marry his 
kinsmen to people to wealth. Said 
Miss Margery Rex: “You mustn’t 
think George V takes tips or per- 
centages off the weddings of his kin 
to persons of means”’—the point be- 
ing that King George is worried 
about supporting poor relatives. 


Courtesy 

The rivalry of great newspapers 
can at times give way to courtesy. 
In the press room of The New York 
World, a spark from a dynamo flew 
into a pile of papers and started a 
fire that damaged two presses and 
stopped the remainder. The General 
Manager of The New York Herald 
(Munsey), rival morning paper, on 
hearing of the fire, at once offered 
the World the use of his presses. 


MISCELLAN 


“TIME brings all things.” 





Cabots 

In Philadelphia, 
Kabotchnik and _ his 
native Americans, 


Harry H. 
wife, Myrtle, 
petitioned the 
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Court of Common Pleas to change 
their name to Cabot, as Kabotehnik 
was “ cumbersome, a hardship and an 
inconvenience.” Lest the Kabotech- 


niks be taken for relatives of theirs, 
members of the New England Cabot 
family (including Judge Cabot of 
the Boston Juvenile Court; Stephen 
Cabot, Headmaster of St. George’s 
School, Middletown, R. I.; Dr. Hugh 
Cabot, Dean of Michigan University 
Medical School) protested. Three 
historical and genealogical societies 
also protested. The judge granted 
the petition, stating that the Kaboteh- 
niks had qualified as Cabots by com- 
plying with a Pennsylvania law 
passed last April relative to change 
of names. 


Besides the protesting Cabots 
above mentioned, the following 
Cabots are named in the 1923 
Who’s Who: Godfrey Lowell (Bos- 
ton carbon magnate), Henry Brom- 
field (Boston lawyer and capitalist), 
Richard Clarke (Boston physician 
and Harvard professor), William 
Brooks (Boston engineer). There is 
also Philip Cabot, of Boston and 
Wall Street. 

Whence these Cabots, and many 
others, derived their patronymic is 
uncertain. There was John Cabot 
(1450-1498), explorer—but he was 
more properly Giovanni Cabote, an 
Italian, There was George Cabot, 
President of the Hartford Convention 
in 1814-1815. But a Boston Who’s 
Who of 1851 says that his family 
originated in Beverly, Mass., and was 
formerly called Corbett. This source 
might make James J. Corbett 
(whilom champion pugilist) kin to 
the Cabots of Boston. 

The ineident at Philadelphia 
aroused much editorial comment in 
the press. Said the New York Trib- 
une: “ Faney Henry Corbett Lodge! 

The idea of spurious Cabots. 
is as disturbing as the thought of 
counterfeit antiques in the Metropol- 
itan Museum.” 


Journals everywhere printed the 
time-honored quatrain: 


“ Then here’s to the City of Boston, 
The home of the bean and the cod, 
Where Cabots speak only to Lowells,, 
And the Lowells speak only to 
God.” 


Wrote a famed colyumist: 
“ Then here’s to the City of Boston, 
The town of the cries and the 
groans, 
Where the Cabots can’t see the Ka- 
botchniks, 
And the Lowells won’t speak to the 
Cohns.” 


The adjacent photograph shows: 
Dr. Richard Clarke Cabot taking the: 
réle of a bedridden Irish comedian 
in a charity entertainment in Boston 
in 1919, 
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influential than New York, and prom- 
ises to remain so, even though from 
the interrational standpoint Great 
Britain has not yet replaced her cur- 
renecy on a genuine gold basis. 


|| 


ntly X ei 
oint Gasoline War 


eek ‘The excess production of crude and 
In refined oils in ‘the California and 
usi- Mid-Continent fields this Spring led 
to to heavy overproduction. Prices de- 
for clined, but the fall was kept orderly 
in- by the Standard Oil companies, with 
ASS the view of stabilizing the situation. 
and The farming states, devoted as they 
ling are to plans for stabilizing wheat, 
ure. could see no virtue in employing sim- 
dis- ilar methods in any other industry, 
al- and Governor McMaster of South 
due Dakota gained considerable applause 
hort when he purchased with state funds 
em- some 160,000 gallons of gasoline from 
ities a hard-pressed refiner, and offered it 
; for sale at 16¢. At once the Standard 
tion of Indiana lowered its price to 16¢ 
por- too. The price-cutting war spread to 
ouk. other states. Governor Charles W. 
ssed Bryan of Nebraska, not to be out- 
llor, done, demanded a similar cut in gaso- 
1 in line prices, under the curious threat 
no of installing government-owned gas- 
ken oline stations to compete regularly in 
ther the business. 


yeen The states—Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
ased Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota, South Dakota, Kan- 
de- sas, Missouri, Oklahoma — were af- 


mnge fected by the 6.6¢ cut made by 
the Standard of Indiana. In ad- 


tion dition, the Standard of Kentucky 
rong = =made a eut of 1¢ in Kentucky, Flor- 


nor ida, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia. 
its The Standard of Nebraska cut its 
retail prices to 16144¢. Slight euts 
followed in the Eastern states. W. 
C. Teagle (President of the Standard 
of New Jersey) declared that, unless 


now crude oil prices continued to fall, fur- 
fork ther cuts in retail gasoline prices were 
nan- unlikely. 

eless The whole movement toward lower 


icial § gasoline prices was caused, of course, 


than by overproduction of crude. Governor 
this MeMaster’s action proving merely the 
gOV- oceasion for the drop. Since erude 
Lon- production should pass its peak 
t in in California within three months, 
ig a the present price cutting is likely 
eek, to prove only a flurry in the gen- 
rect- eral movement of prices. The daily 


new average gross crude oil produe- 
New tion in the United States, however, 
the inereased 10,350 barrels for the week 


000- ending Aug. 11, with a total of 
rian 2,251,250 barrels. 

don, Serious harm to the larger oil eom- 
tres. panies through this sharp drop in 
ada, prices is most unlikely. As far as the 
and Standard Oil companies are con- 


are cerned, their chief danger will lie in 
the the curiously contradictory attacks 
han- made upon them in connection with 
it. First, they were blamed for keep- 

fork ing gasoline prices too high. But when 
onal they reduced prices to meet all com- 
ling. petition, they were blamed for so do- 
s in ing on the grounds that they aimed 
ntly to ruin the independent oil companies 
and thereby to establish a monopoly. 

eign If blame is to be laid for the drop 


nore in oil prices, some of it should go to 





the Governors of South Dakota and 
Nebraska, but most of it to the ordi- 
nary citizens in the Los Angeles Val- 
ley, who last Spring discovered oil 
literally in their back yards and un- 
der their front lawns. 


Railroad Outlook 


Apart from the likelihood of Gov- 
ernment interference with railroad 
rates this Winter along the lines sug- 
gested by the statesmen of the wheat 
belt, the railroads seem due to have 
unusual prosperity. During the last 
few years money has been freely 
placed in new equipment and main- 
tenance of way, which has tended to 
lower operating costs. Moreover, the 
current freight car loadings continue 
even through the Summer slackness 
to run at almost record figures, with 
yet heavier traffic anticipated by 
everyone for the Fall. Thus far, too, 
the railroads have handled a tremen- 
dous year’s business with ease and 
comparatively little congestion, de- 
spite the inferior condition of equip- 
ment caused by the shopmen’s strike 
a year ago. 

It is, however, true that the new 
equipment recently purchased by the 
railroads has not been paid for out 
of earnings, but from increased in- 
debtedness. The railway mileage in 
this country is slightly less today than 
it was in 1915, although since the lat- 
ter date the population of the United 
States has increased about 12%, and 
its volume of business probably even 
more. Also, the number of locomo- 
tives and freight cars has remained 
about the same, although their ca- 
pacity has been increased somewhat 
through the adoption of more power- 
ful locomotives and larger freight 
cars. 


Favorable Trade Balance 

Since February, 1923, when Amer- 
ica’s exports exceeded her imports 
by $4,000,000, every month until 
July reported an excess of imports 
over exports, or an “ adverse balance 
of trade.” Such an occurrence has 
not been witnessed for a generation, 
and never before in the history of 
the country for the reasons behind its 
recent trade returns. In June, how- 
ever, the eycess imports amounted to 
only about $1,000,000, and new July’s 
trade figures show that once more a 
“favorable trade balance” has been 
established. 

Exports last month totalled $310,- 
000,000, while imports amounted to 
only $284,000,000, leaving excess ex- 
ports of $26,000,000. For the seven 
months of 1923, however, the trade 
balance is still against the United 
States by the total sum of $116,- 
000,000. 

Gold still continues to pour into 
the United States from her debtor 
nations abroad. In July the balance 
of gold imported amounted to $27,- 
477,000; for the seven months of 1923 
net receipts of foreign gold here to- 
talled $137,000,000. Thus, even 
though Europe is paying her debts to 
us with lessening amounts of mer- 
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WIMBAR 
15 West 24th St., N. Y. City 


Also distributors of Hendry & Bishop 
Iron Heads—The Huntly Putter— 
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“OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR PRO” 


Personal Stationery De Luxe 
200 Sheets $ 2 . 00 


100 Envelopes 
Stationery which is made to meet 
the requirements of the most exact- 
ing correspondence—a messenger 
carrying personality and confidence 
with the stamp of good taste. With 
your name and address or mono- 
gram in our “engraving de luxe” 


on sheet and envelope flap. 

MONTE CARLO SPECIAL. Size 
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DE LUXE STATIONERY CO. 
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chandise, she is still employing gold 
for this purpose. 


U. 8. Rubber Statement 


The improved financial position of 
the U. 8. Rubber Co. is apparent 
from its recent statement for the six 
months ending June 30. Total sales 
of $87,710,205 were reported, a gain 
of $13,776,434 over sales for the first 
six months of 1922. Tire sales con- 
stituted only a third of this 1923 fig- 
ure, and several conditions in that in- 
dustry were reported as unsatisfac- 
tory. The long Winter, however, in- 
creased the sale of rubber footwear, 
while the industrial revival also aided 
sales of rubber mechanical goods. 

Net income for the last reported 
six months totaled $7,743,346; sub- 
tracting interest of $3,170,485, a net 
profit of $4,572,861 was shown. After 
allowing for payment of the regular 
dividends in the preferred stock, the 
balance was sufficient to have paid 
$2.43 on each of the 810,000 shares of 
common stock. Actually, however, 
the common dividend was again 
passed, and this sum added to sur- 
plus, which now amounts to $33,- 
894.867. 


No Stutz on Exchange 


The authorities of the New York 
Stock Exchange refused after due 
consideration to replace the shares 
of the Stutz Motor Car Co., cornered 
by Allan A. Ryan in 1920, in its 
list. After the corner Mr. Ryan was, 
however, forced by his subsequent 
bankruptcy to sell out his Stutz hold- 
ings, and the largest stockholder at 
the present time is Charles M. 
Schwab. The refusal of the Ex- 
change was no reflection on the finan- 
cial standing of the Company, but 
was forced by the usual poliey of 
the Exehange in requiring stock is 
sues to be well distributed before their 
entry upon the “ Big Board.” 


New Piggly Head 

The more recent “ Piggly Wiggly ” 
corner also had its dénouement in the 
resignation of its President, Clarence 
Saunders, of Memphis. His corner 
in the chain grocery store Company 
really failed, although the price of 
the stock rose above $120, for in the 
operation Saunders bought large 
amounts of it himself at high prices 
and upon borrowed money. The 
Memphis bankers who financed his 
corner have for some months been 
demanding payment, and have at 
length compelled Saunders to turn 
over to them assets valued at $9,000,- 
000 and ineluding his securities, his 
country estate and his personal prop- 
erty. 

The new President, J. C. Bradford, 
is a 30-year-old Nashville insurance 
man; the new directors mostly rep- 
resent the “pool” which financed 
Saunders’ boomerang operations in 
Wall Street. 


SPORT 


Tennis 

National Women’s Champion. 
The seven years of plenteousness 
that fell to the fortune of Mrs. Molla 
Mallory are ended. ‘The years of 
championship famine are upon her 
and the herald of their coming is Miss 
Helen Wills. Miss Wills acquired 
the national singles title by overpow- 
ering Mrs. Mallory in the finals of 
the matches at Forest Hills, L. I., 6-2, 
6-1. 

Excepting Mlle. Lenglen’s retreat 
before the fury of Mrs. Mallory’s 
play in 1921, no national women’s 
finals has been so decisive in a 
decade. The Pacific Coast cham- 
pion’s strokes struck like lightning— 
never in the spot where her opponent 
waited. Her second serve smarted 
as sharply as her first. Her incred- 
ible ability to cover court served as 
an immovable defence. 


Miss Wills. Born Oct 6, 1905, in 
California, she won the Bay Counties 
(Cal.) tournament, 1920; state cham- 
pionship, 1921; national girls’ cham- 
pionship, 1921; national doubles 
championship (with Mrs. Marion Zin- 
derstein Jessup), 1922; national sin- 
gles championship, 1923. 

Though 17 years old, she is not the 
youngest player to hold our highest 
honors. Nearly a decade ago 17- 
year-old May Sutton (now Mrs. 
Thomas C. Bundy) took the title. 
She was a few months younger than 
is Miss Wills this August. 


National Women’s Doubles. The 
Englishwomen finally poked their 
heads above the tidal wave of defeat 
which has drenched their invading as- 
pirations. Miss Kathleen MeKane 
and Mrs. B. C. Covell won the na- 
tional doubles championship by stead- 
iness and clock-work team play from 
Miss Eleanor Goss and Mrs. Hazel 
Hotehkiss Wightman. Score: 2-—6, 
6—2,6—1. Of singular interest dur- 
ing the match was the pronounced 
partisanship of the American audi- 
ence for the English players. 


Newport. The lustre of tennis 
week at Newport was dimmed by the 
absence of Champion Tilden and W. 
M. Johnston and by the sputter of 
fairer fireworks in the women’s na- 
tionals at Forest Hills. The matches 
most talked about were the default to 
Vincent Richards by R. Norris Will- 
iams when within a point of victory” 
and the subsequent defeat of Rich- 


* Williams had entered the competition 
reluctantly, being desirous of devoting his 
time to play in doubles, so that he and 
Watson M. Wasburn might be chosen for 
the Davis Cup team. Had he won against 
Richards he would have had to continue 
in the tournament. The score stood, two 
sets each, 6—5, 40—30, when he de 
faulted, 
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eras by Harvey Snodgrass (latest 
California star) in the semi-finals. 
Howard Kinsey dislodged Snodgrass 
and took the title at 6—4, 4—6, 6—0, 
9—7. With his brother, Robert, 
Howard Kinsey also secured the dou- 


‘bles championship at the expense of 


S. Howard Voshell and Clarence J. 
Griffin. 


Davis Cup. Australia succeeds it- 
self as America’s challenger for the 
Davis Cup by lowering the French 
team’s tricolor in three straight 
matches at Longwood Cricket Club, 
Boston. James 0. Anderson (Aus- 
tralian captain) defeated the French 
schoolboy, René Lacoste; John 
Hawkes disposed of Jacques Brug- 
non in straight sets, and the same 
players, paired against each other, 
locked in a desperate five-set strug- 
gle which went the way of the Aus- 
tralians at 6—8, 6—3, 6—3, 6—8, 
9—7, 


Southern Championships. Courts 
of the South sent their favorite sons 
and daughters to Louisville for the 
Southern championships at the Audu- 
bon Country Club. Results: 

Men’s singles: Jefferson Davis 
Hunt, Jr., of Atlanta, defeated in the 
finals Edward Pfeiffer, 6—4, 6—4, 
3—6, 6—2, 

Women’s singles: Mrs. Mary Ma- 
son Harding, of Louisville, unexpect- 
edly defeated Miss Ethelyn Legendre, 
of New Orleans (for four years 
Southern title-holder), 6—4, 6—4. 

Men’s doubles: Jefferson Davis 
Hunt, Jr., and Frank Wens defeated 
Sid Appel and Emens Dorsey, 6—3, 
6—2, 6—2. 


Serious Blow 

At Indianapolis Firpo. staggered 
under the first serious blow he has 
encountered in the U. S.—a $2,000 
jolt in the pocketbook from Jack 
Druley, who promoted his exhibition 
with Joe Downey, of Columbus, 0. 
The furry financier, who saw this 
wallop coming when Druley paid 
only half of his $4,000 guarantee 
before the gong clanged, tried to 
dodge it by sulking in his corner and 
refusing to box more than four 
rounds unless the balance forthcame. 
This sulkiness prompted more than 
10,000 Indianapolitans (already in- 
furiated by Governor MeCray’s de- 
cree that the go must be a gentle 
exhibition) to surge about the ring de- 
manding satisfaction. Their Mayor, 
Lew Shank, clambered to the plat- 
form threatening jail for boxers 
and promoters if ten rounds were 
not fought. Firpo reconsidered, 
toyed with Downey for three 
rounds. Then he remembered his 
deficit and forgot the state law 
against roughness. He pounded 
Downey into a state of collapse, and, 
vowing legal vengeance upon false 
Jack Druley, left for his Atlantic 
City camp to begin active training 
for his fight with Dempsey. 


In Buenos Aires, Felix Bunge, 
Firpo patron, sheltered his protegé’s 


boxing science against the typhoon of 
criticism that has swept down upon it 
from the north. Sefor Bunge exhib- 
ited to newspaper men cinemato- 
graphic analyses of Dempsey’s style, 
in opposition to which, he stated, 
Firpo’s technique had been specially 
evolved. Boasted Bunge: “ We know 
Dempsey, while Dempsey does not 
know us.” 


Meanwhile, Dempsey is working 
with the blare of trumpets silenced. 
Although he is sometimes seen at the 
Saratoga race track, near his camp, 
he is seriously engaged in prepara- 
tion for the Pampas financier. Floyd 
Johnson, possibly the fifth* best 
heavyweight in the ring, is a member 
of his squad of sparring partners. 


New World’s Records 


Fly easting: At the national tour- 
nament at Denver, ©. G. Chatt, of 
Chicago, made the first perfect score 
for accuracy (100 points) ever re- 
corded in tournament competition. 

Half-ounce bait casting (aceu- 
racy): William Stanley, Chieago, 
99.8 points. 

Half-ounee casting (distance): 
Fred Arbogast, Akron, O., 284 ft. 


AERONAUTICS 


Planes for Subs 

Planes are the submarine’s deadly 
enemy. Now the submarine is to be 
provided with a periscope several 
thousand feet high, flying 90 miles 
an hour. ‘Tests are being carried out 
by the Navy at Anacostia, D. C., on 
« tiny machine, the XS-I, equipped 
with a 60 horse-power air-cooled en- 
zine, weighing but 1,000 pounds, so 
small that it can be placed in an ordi- 
nary living room. Ingenious con- 
struction enables the plane to be 
knocked down rapidly and stowed 
away in the few cubie feet of space 
available in the restricted interior of 
a submarine. 


At Lakehurst 


The huge ZR-1 at Lakehurst, N. J., 
is fully inflated and will make her 
trial flight on Sept. 1, probably 
at night when the air is calm. The 
ZR-3, a dirigible being built for the 
Navy by the Zeppelin Company at 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, is mak- 
ing equally good progress and will fly 
across the Atlantie in November to 
he housed likewise at Lakehurst. 


Saved by Tree 

Descamps, one of France’s most 
brilliant airmen, owes his life to a 
tree and his own presence of mind. 
Gliding near Paris, he lost control 
and plunged into a ravine head-on. 
Then it was that he managed to lodge 
his eraft squarely in the branches of 
a huge elm. 


bd Dempsey, Wills, Firpo, Gibbons. 


The BLUE 


RADIO 


Inspires Confidence ! 


The unusual cover toughness 
and the responsiveness of the 
Blue Radio delight the ordi- 
nary golfer, because he gets 
maximum distance from every 
stroke, without injuring the 
ball. There is also an even dis- 
tribution of weight affording 
easy control on the putting 
green. 


This is why it is said that Blue 
Radio is the finest American 
made ball for “every stroke in 
the game.” 


A dozen Blue Radios will go a 
long way—keep a box in your 
locker. 


Price 75c each 
$9.00 per dozen 


Other Wanamaker 
Golf Balls 


Silver King 
Radio Crown 
Wonder Ball 
Mystery 

Red Flash 


Taplow 


Write for illustrated catalog 
No. 500, listing Wanamaker 
golf balls and full line of 
clubs, bags, grips, etc. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 


Sole authorized wholesale Distrib- 
utor in America of Silver King 
Golf Balls (made in England), 
and our own eaclusive group— 
Blue Radio, Radio Crown, Wonder 
Ball, Mystery, Red Flash and 
Taplow—covering every type of 
golfer. 





Flash 


The Biggest Card Game 
Hit in 20 Years 


Flash card game is played by all 
the family—at home, at entertain- 
ments, at socials, at the club, at lodge 
rooms, etc. 


Flash is played by two, three or 
four. Partners, two on each side, 
and partners at several tables for 
prizes. Flash is played slow or fast, 
to suit all. 


Read This Letter 


January 19, 1928. 
L. A. Hill & Co. 


Middleboro, Mass. 
Gentlemen : 


I am pleased to answer your inquiry how 
we, around here, like the card game Flash. 

All agree that the card game Flash, with 
its three colors of cards, the high-class work- 
manship, and the fine materials used, make 
it the finest and neatest card game we have 
ever found. Our whole family enjoy Flash 
better than any of the many card games we 
have. It is the finest and most interesting 
card game—and our husbands play Flash at 
home and at the lodge rooms. ishing Flash 
the continued popularity it deserves, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Harry C. Gregory, 
01 Park Ave., Wilmington, Del. 
Flash card game is the card game you have 
been waiting for to entertain you and make 
‘ou know at you are satisfied. And the 


y' 
price is only One Dollar, prepaid! Send your 
order now before you forget this announce- 


ment. 
L. A. HILL & CO. 
P. O. Box 27, Middleboro, Mass. 


‘The’ Center of Convenience 
Broadway at 34" Street 


Hotel MAlpin 


New York 


_Arthur L. Lee, Manager. 


ROSES, PEONIES, IRIS and BULBS 


Save money by ordering now. Our 
choice collection of everblooming Tea 
Roses, three years old, 50 cts. each, 5 for 
$2; also all color Peonies, 50 cts. or 5 
for $2. Iris, all colors, 10 for $1. 


Finest first size Hyacinth, all colors, 20 
for $1. 100 for $4. 


Single or double Narcissus, 30 for $1, 
100 for $3. 


Giant Darwin Tulips, all colors, 40 for 
$1, 100 for $2. 


Crocus, all colors, mixed, 100 for $1, 
all prepaid. 


R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


IMAGINARY |. INTERVIEWS 


(During the Past Week the Daily Press Gave Extensive Publicity to the Following Men 
and Women. Let Each Beplain, to You Why His Name Appeared in the Headlines.) 


Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury: “In Paris I told a 
friend that on my first French visit 
44 years ago, the late Henry C. 
Frick of Pittsburgh and I, having 
occasion to go to a dance in Paris, 
but lacking evening clothes, rented 
some from a Latin Quarter store 
and had the most enjoyable time I 
have ever experienced in Paris.” 


Henry Ford: “Funk and Wag- 
nalls published a biography of me by 
Allen L. Benson, once Socialist can- 
didate for President. The author 
credits me with stating to him in 
Sept., 1922, that there would be 
another World War; that the U. S. 
should ‘ get into it at the beginning 
and clean them all up’; that the sud- 
den cessation of my anti-Jew cam- 
paign was due to my sensing ‘too 
much anti-semitic feeling.’ Mr. Ben- 
son also says that apropos of noth- 
ing I pointed to one of my men and 
said: ‘There is the kind of man I 
would appoint Secretary of the 
Navy’.” 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle: “Back 
in London after delivering 40 spirit- 
ualist lectures, I declared Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and San Fran- 
cisco to be the world’s most mate- 
rialistic cities. Of an alleged mes- 
sage from Oscar Wilde, which de- 
scribed the Arctic as ‘an ocean of 
foaming jasper,’ said I: ‘I think 
nothing could be more reminiscent of 
Wilde’s style’.” 


Fanny Brice, actress: “ At Atlan- 
tic City I underwent an operation to 
make my nose conform with my 
style of beauty. The New York 
Times remarked editorially that I 
had had the organ ‘condemned and 
torn down and was about to erect 
a high-class modern structure on the 
site’.” 


Lady Louise Mountbatten: “The 
Swedish Crown Prince, whom I 
jilted a fortnight ago for love of an 
artist, was credited with the re- 
mark: ‘I, too, love another. My 


,” 


heart is in my wife’s grave’. 


Calvin Coolidge: “It is said that 
Mrs. Coolidge, questioned as to how 
she gets along with a man who talks 
so little, replied: ‘You know I was 
a teacher in a deaf-mute college 
(Clarke’s School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass.) before we were 
married, and had become thoroughly 
accustomed to long periods of rest- 
ful silence.’ ” 


. . 


Josephus Daniels, ex-Secretary of 
the Navy: “ Somewhere in Nebraska, 
while on a speaking tour, I lost a 
shirt, size 16. A despatch from 
Gering, Neb., stated it is, or was, an 
ordinary shirt, but ‘ prized highly’ 
by me. Another said Mrs. Daniels 
made the shirt. Another said it was 
the shirt I wore most while ‘ bossing 
the Navy ’.” 


| 


Premier Smuts of the U. S. go? 
“In an address at Bloemfontein, Or- 
ange Free State, said I: ‘If America 
sees Europe resolutely making an 
effort to save herself she will rush 
in and save the world!’” 


Mrs. Harding: “I was notified that 
a movement has been started by the 
Roosevelt Newsboys’ Association of 
Boston to have every newsboy in the 
country contribute one cent to a 
collection of pennies to be melted 
into a miniature of Laddie Boy. Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr., of Chicago, in his 
youth a newsboy, was asked to act 
as treasurer of this fund; Calvin 
Coolidge, Jr., as honorary treas- 
urer.’ 


Ex-Chancellor Wirth of Germany: 
“A report from Riga, Latvia, stated 
that I passed through there on my 
way to Moscow.” 


William K. Vanderbilt: “On my 
yacht Ara, converted British mine- 
layer, aboard which I last year 
scoured the Caribbean in quest of 
marine specimens, I sailed for Lab- 
rador to search for rare aquatic life 
for the Marine Museum at North- 
port, L. I. As everyone knows, the 
late Prince of Monaco also went in 
for this sort of thing.” 


Jane Addams, social worker: 
“Three hundred Chicago statesmen, 
stenographers, railroad presidents, 
clergymen, educators, firemen, po- 
licemen answered a questionnaire 
sent out by the Association of Com- 
merce there to elect the ‘Seven Won- 
ders of Chicago’ and the city’s lead- 
ing personalities. I won on person- 
ality. The Wonders were, in order: 
the boulevard and park system, the 
stock yards, Field Museum, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, municipal pier, Lake 
Michigan, Marshall Field’s store.” 


. . - 


Lord Rothermere, brother of the 
late Lord Northcliffe: “In the Sun- 
day Pictorial appeared an alarmist 
article by me accusing the Govern- 
ment of making, through its repara- 
tions note, great strides towards 
another World War, this time with 
England and France opposed. I 
charged that Great Britain today ‘is 
hardly more able to take effective 
action than the principality of 
Monaco;’ that London would be “the 
most vulnerable target in the world’ 
for French airmen.” 


Pope Pius XI: “Needing rest 
after Italy’s heat wave, I suspended 
all ordinary official audiences for the 
summer.” 


* Union of South Africa. 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Brigadier General Wil- 
liam Mitchell, 42, Assistant Chief of 
the U. S. Army Air Service, to Miss 
Elizabeth T. Miller, of Detroit. 


Married. Miss Colleen Moore, cin- 
ema actress, to John Emmett McCor- 
mick, Western representative of 
Associated First National Pictures, 
Inc., at Los Angeles. 


Sued for divorce. Mrs. Marie 
Gerke (Marie Prevost), cinema 
actress, by H. C. Gerke, automobile 
salesman, in Los Angeles. He 
charged desertion. She was gener- 
ally believed to be unmarried until 
the divorce suit was filed. 


Died. Oliver G. Dickman, comic 
artist (who drew The Life of Reilly 
in The New York Evening World), 
in St. Louis, suicide by asphyxiation, 
on the eve of his wedding to Miss 
Viola Schubert of St. Louis. 


Died. Thomas Ellis Brown, 67, 
engineer, at Morristown, N. J., 0 
heart disease. He designed the orig- 
inal elevator in the Eiffel Tower 
(erected 1889). 


Died. George W. Kroh, of New 
York and Philadelphia, husband of 
Miss Olive Tell, actress, at Ashe- 
ville, N. C, 


Died. Mrs. Winston H. Slaughter 
(Marie Wainwright), actress, 68, at 
Scranton, following an _ operation. 
She played the part of Josephine in 
the first American production of 
H. M. S. Pinafore (1878). She 
played the part of Aunt Agatha in 
Captain Applejack (1922). 


Died. Sir H. T. Smart, Bart., 70, 
comic opera and vaudeville actor, 
known professionally as Charles 
Archer, at Los Angeles. Preferring 
the life of an actor to that of a baro- 
net, he came to the U.S. in his youth 
and went West with the first Pina- 
fore company. 


Died. Major Count Ferdinand Es- 
terhazy, alias Comte de Voilement, 
at Harpenden, England. His death 
revives memories of the famous 
Dreyfus case (1894-1906) in France; 
for it was Esterhazy who confessed 
to his part in preparing false evi- 
dence against the then Captain Al- 
fred Dreyfus. He subsequently fled 
to England where he has lived ever 
since in a state of penury. He was 
referred to once by one of his fol- 
lowers as “that gladly forgotten 
Esterhazy, the wolf,” so odious was 
his name in France. 


Died. T. W. House, 78, former 
a agg at Houston, Tex., and 
rother of Colonel Edward M. House, 
at Houston. 


Died. At Cambridge, Mass., of old 
age, the Washington Elm, beneath 
which, on July 3, 1775, George Wash- 
ington first took supreme command 
of the Army of the United Colonies. 


POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of 'Timr’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


Robes in cloth of gold and silver, 
adorned with pearls, rubies, emer- 
alds. (P. 11.) 


A shrewd electioneering feat in 


Dublin. (P. 10.) 


“A God-given tongue that is bet- 
ter than a pen.” (P. 9.) 


Finance 
pop- 


Minister of 
ahead of 


A Socialist 
who puts reform 
ularity. (P. 10.) 


A movement for college education 
on log-splitting principles. (P. 18.) 


The acme of fly casting verfection. 
e 5 
i}. 25.) 


“A high-class modern structure ” 
erected on a popular site in Atlantic 
City. (P. 26.) 


A 17-year-old herald who now 
threatens the courts of Europe. (P. 


24.) 


Lake Michigan—in Chicago it ex- 
cites wonder. (P. 26.) 


The peregrination of a duck hunt- 
ing dentist. (P. 6.) 


A brass rail, beer, bartenders. (P. 
i7.) 


Right young women apparently of 
acrobatic ancestry. (P. 16.) 


The detonation of a vast amount 
of emotional cordite. (P. 17.) 


A British Ambassador who wrote 
sympathetically, kindly, energetically, 
efficiently and in the Julian manner. 


(P. 4.) 


The Liberal M. P. who made a 
passionate appeal for state-wide 
bathtubs. (P. 8.) 


Wall Street—it beat The City in 
the Norwegian race and is ready for 
more. (P. 22.) 
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“* The Comfort Route ” 


EUROPE 
OTHING adds more to the 


pleasure of your trip abroad 
than that complete comfort and’ 
delightful homelike atmosphere 
which you find on the famous 
“OQ” steamers of the Royal Mail. 


FRANCE ENGLAND GERMANY 
(Cherbourg) (Southampton) ‘Hamburg) 


NORWAY CRUISES 


Summer and fall trips from Eng- 
land on the new ARCADIAN, 
* The Cruising Ship Wonderful.” 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Splendid service by the palatial 
steamers EBRO and ESSIQUIBO, 
14,350 tons displacement, the 
largest ships to Peru and Chile. 


New York Panama 
Peru Chile 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, New York 607 Boylston St., Boston 
117 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Minneapolis San Francisc 
Vancouver Teronte Halifa 
: 


Havana 


Detroit 
Seattle 


Just a Word 


to the wise secures a subscrip- 


tion to TIME. 


You can make $200 a month 


by becoming our representa- 
Our 


proposition is attractive and 


tive in your territory. 


we will give you full co- 


operation. 


Thousands of people have be- 
gun to “ watch TIME grow.” 
Here is your opportunity to 
help TIME grow, and to make 
money by availing yourself of 
the opportunity. 


For full information write 


P. M. Groves, 
TIME 
236 East 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





PLANTS FOR 
FALL PLANTING 


SEPT.-OCT. are ideal months for 
lanting the following classes of sub- 
te ADVANCE ORDERS 
ED OW FOR FALL DELIV- 
ERY YOU AMAY DEDUCT 10% from 
the prices below, remittance with 
order : 
1—HARDY 3-year ROSES, H. P. and 
H. T., in 50 best varieties, pene’. 12 
for $6. 
2—HARDY PERENNIALS: IRIS, 
Cc. BELLS, FOXGLOVES, DELPHIN- 
ea Bak Popane CORN 


HARDY PHLOX many sorts ; RGROS. 
TEMMA, HIBISCUS, etc., any 12 for 
$1.75 to $5.00. 

38—HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
many varieties, 12 for $1.00. 

4—ALL SHRU BS—Hydrangeas, 
Weigelias, Spireas, Deutzias, Forsy- 
thias, etc., $1.00 each, 12 for $10.00. 

FRUIT TRE ES—Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, Peach, $1.25 each. 

SHADE TREES — Maple, Poplar, 
Beech, etc., $1.25 each. 

GRAPE VINES, all kinds, strong, 
$1.00 each. 

PEONIES—30 best sorts, 50c each, 
$5.00 dozen. 

5—BULBS for late OCTOBER deliv- 
ery: Hyacinths, Red, Blue, oo Yel- 
low, $1.00 dozen ; $8. 00 per 100. 

TULIPS, all colors, single, 75c a 
dozen ; double, $1.00 a dozen. 

DAFFODILS, single or double, 75c 
per dozen ; $6 for 100. 


ORDER TODAY 


Save 10% on above 


THE HARLOWARDEN GARDENS 


GREENPORT, N. Y. 


UNION 
ee Pen 
CO 


Direct Mail Advertising 


261 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Phone Barclay 4525 


HIGH GRADE 
FAC-SIMILE 
TYPEWRITTEN 
L& 2.7 2:RS 


Addressing Mailing 
Folding Printing 


VIEW with ALARM 


Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


A tenuous Socratic discussion be- 
tween a former college President and 
himself. (P. 18.) 


Darkness at Deauville. (P. 10.) 


A blow that staggered Firpo. (P. 
25.) 


Bovine anger and a_ collapsed 
grandstand, (P. 10.) 


The loss of an ordinary — but 
highly prized—shirt, size 16. (P. 
26.) 


A popular American playwright 
quite stretched out of joint. (P. 17.) 


A British colonial harbor lashed 
into white fury. (P. 12.) 


Aurora, foster-child of the Bol- 
sheviki. (P. 11.) 


Front lawns whose gushing upset 


the oil market. (P. 23.) 
“Henry Corbett Lodge.” (P. 21.) 


Railroad mileage in the U. S.— 
less today than in 1915 when there 
were fewer people. (P. 23.) 


The notoriety of two Lord Curzons. 


(P. 9.) 


Cubans who see polities as a lot- 
tery. (P. 2.) 


Badenese heroism. (P. 5.) 


Lord Birkenhead’s concern for the 
Baldwin Government. (P. 9.) 


A bank ealled bankrupt. .(P. 2.) 


Conferences concluded without con- 
¢lusions. (P. 5.) 


By Mail 


‘‘ it is the very best of 
its kind that I have ever 
read.’’— Washington, D. C. 


‘* The best yet.’’—Jop- 
lin, Mo. 


** We like you about the 
best of them all.’’—Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


‘* I wish to state I have 
found much pleasure in 
TimE and believe that it 
stands pre-eminent in its 
field.’’—Elizabeth, N. J. 


‘* TrME is the one paper 
that I  read.’’—Tarboro, 
N.C. 


** T speak advisedly when 
I say that Time is 
the greatest journalistic 
achievement of the cen- 
tury.”’—New York, N. Y. 


‘‘ Best of all.’’—Los 
Angeles, California. 


‘‘ Tt is by all odds the 
livest and newsiest organ 
of its kind we have. Would 
not be without it. The 


only busy man paper on 
earth.’’—Reform, Ala. 


‘* Yours is the finest 
thing of its kind on the 
market. Could not - get 
along without it.’’—Ter- 
rell, Texas. 


‘IT congratulate you on 
having about the best little 
paper in the country. It 
is what I have been want- 
ing for years.’’—Newton- 
ville, Mass. 


‘< Time fills the long felt 
want: it is true to name; it 
gives the busy man the in- 
formation he should have 
if he is to suceeed.’’—St. 
Louis, Mo. 


‘* TIME is a great paper, 
the best I have ever read.’’ 
—Washington, D. C. 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


236 East 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Five dollars the year 





Important Changes and 
improvements beginning 
with the fall issues of 


AEWORLDSWORK 


1. Illustrations in full color 

2. More big features every month 

3. Larger page size—flexible binding 

4. Improved illustrations and general display 


Next Five Issues for One Dollar! 


Mariners of Gloucester events are discussed in intelligent circles. To read this 
: ; ‘ feature alone is to be well-read. 
The hardy fisher fo'k who are restoring our oldest 
industry to its former prosperity are here described by rT} . . 1” 
James B. Connolly, distinguished novelist and master of Down with Evolution! 
sea tales. This feature is richly illustrated in full color. Written on the battle line of the fight that is splitting 
the Protestant Church in America, this article is one of 


Who Controls Your Vote? a remarkable series by Rollin Lynde Hartt. 
Your ward heeler! Probably he has you “all sized What Are the Aliens Doing to Us? 


up” for the next election without your even suspecting = ; ie ' ‘ ‘ . 
it. Frank R. Kent tells you how the trick is done. rhe Melting Pot, instead of melting aliens into Ameri- 
cans, is melting American institutions in some places into 


" P a queer foreign stew. These first-hand studies of condi- 
Who Will Be Our Next President? tions wil! startle you. 
Mark Su'livan, generally recognized as our foremost ‘ ‘ - 
writer on National politics, tells you every month what's Man’s Most Precious Possession? 
what in Washington. “His Health!” says Walter Camp, who is himself a 
successful business man and here imparts to other business 


The Red-Letter Book Guide . men his simple recipe for keeping fit in spite of office hours. 


Conducted by Thomas L. Masson, formerly editor of . P 

“Life,” this is a decided innovation in book reviewing. Will our Children Succeed? 
Mr: Masson singles out the best books published each A revolution in American child life is in full swing, 
month. producing a new generation vastly different from ours. 
William McAndrew has found the men who are paving 
The Famous “ March of Events ‘3 the way for the success of our successors. Watch for his 
These hard-hitting editorials, interpreting the course of articles. d 
wor'd affairs, have become a by-word wherever current —and many others 


SEND IN THE COUPON AND SAVE MONEY “7 


OO —_————o— 


SAVE 15 CENTS ON EVERY ISSUE! 


Doubleday, Page & Co., T-8-23 
Garden City, N. Y. 


4 Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send 
Deevrs . ° p ’ 
cone ake, me the next five issues of The WORLD’S 
SeruthrLodge AMasachsetistnttaixns Mir oflnan WORK (regular price $1.75). 
Is the Gorila AbrontaMen? Cart Abeey 
Ambowada Page un theBatiiurMissien £ arta Hemtrek 
J ettorsof al hyp Munnded Mar Frarthink | ae 
Irahusiry and knprevement, Floyd W Parsee 
Amencantistory ei MocngPictures Hera err head 


Use this opportunity Siem eomkar dor bebo 
to get acquainted with 


the Improved and Expanded 


WORLD’S WORK 


The magazine that tells you what’s 
behind the news 
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e ALLERTON MEN are regai; “=~ 
ed as particular in their choice 
of residence, selective in the matter 
of associates, appreciative of the 
better things in life, while mindful 
of the kind of economy that makes 
for success. 
Clubs Buildin 


22 East 36” Street 
New York 


ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES 


New York—Chicago—Cleveland 


: a 
New iy ef 


CO eee errr ee eee ee ID poy O 





HE comfortable club-like surround- 

ings and appointments of Allerton 
Houses appeal particularly to business 
and professional men. 


Rates: $10 to $20 per room per week 


Allerton facilities include a well equipped 
gymnasium under the personal supervision 
of the Medical and Physical Director of 
New York’s foremost University. 


Se a ea 
Huron Street § Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Owning and Operating Fraternity 
Clubs Building, 22 East 38th Street 


(Under Construction) 


Chester Ave & East i5™ Strect 
Cleveland 


(Under Construction) 


JAMES STEWART CUSHMAN WILLIAM HARTON SILK 
Secretary and Managing Director 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 











